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Politicians fre Not Very Good Buyers. 


They read the political news, not the ad- 
vertisements. 

The EveninG WISCONSIN is not a party 
paper, it is a home newspaper. 

It is the only paper in Wisconsin which has 
always paid for every contribution it has 
printed. 

It has the largest circulation of any daily 
paper in Wisconsin. 

It is a high-grade, three-cent paper, daily 
and weekly. 

It is read by high-grade people. 

It is patronized by high-grade advertisers, 


for whom it brings in good returns. 
_ settee trends 


For rates, address 


THE EVENING WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee. 


or 
Cc. H. EDDY, 
Eastern Representative, 
10 Spruce Street, 
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—Have got something 
to harp upon that has 
the real genuine merit. 
It is the ATLANTIC 
COAST LISTS. 


1,450 Papers make up the combination. 





Local Family Weeklies almost entirely. 





61 per cent are the only papers published in their re- 
spective towns. 

84 per cent are either only papers in their respective 
towns or are county-seat papers. 

Fully one-sixth of the entire reading population of 
the United States outside of large cities read these 
papers. 

The Character and circulation of the individual 


papers are far ahead of those composing other lists 
of country weeklies. 

The Circulation is published regularly every week— 
advertisers know what they are receiving for their 
money. 














One order, one electrotype does the business 
Catalogue for the asking. 





ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISING BY BREWERS. 
By Fobn C. Graham. 


There is scarcely any article of pub- 
lic use which calls for good, extensive 
and persistent advertising more than 
the brewer’s chief product—beer. 

Particularly in large cities, like New 
York, the competition is so great, the 
breweries so numerous, and the con- 
sumption of beer so large and con- 
tinuous, that it requires the eternal 
vigilance and indefatigable industry of 
a brainy man to keep any particular 
beer first in popular favor. This he 


can only do by judicious advertising. 
For their own sakes it is to be re- 
gretted that too many brewers rely al- 
most solely on colored lithographs and 
window signs to push the sales of their 


beer. Toa great extent they depend 
upon the efforts of the retailers to make 
the brand popular, instead of creating 
a demand by catchy newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Taking the New York brewers for 
example, but a very small percentage 
of them advertise in the newspapers, 
and the majority of those who do con- 
fine their advertising to the holiday 
seasons. This is inexplicable, for the 
reason that beer is consumed in large 
quantities all the year round, but 
chiefly right through the summer 
months, 

Not one of these brewers can justly 
claim that he can’t afford to advertise. 
Everybody knows that there is a big 
profit in beer, and, of course, the 
greater the sale the greater the profits. 
But it would seem to be indifference, 
or failure to understand the impor- 
tance of advertising, that restrains the 
average American brewer from using 
printers’ ink as a good business policy 
would dictate. 

In the retailers’ trade organs the 
brewers advertise, it is true ; but these 
reach the liquor dealers only, not the 
general public. If H. O. or Quaker 
Oats were advertised only in grocery 


journals what sort of demand would 
there be for those goods? It’s the 
public, not the dealers, you want to 
reach, to convince that they ought to 
buy your beer in preference to any 
other brand. 

Of course, it is necessary to adver- 
tise in the retail organs, in order to 
keep the brewer’s name constantly be- 
fore the dealers, but it is of much more 
importance to have the general public 
well posted onthe merits of the beer— 
if it has any. 

And this brings us to a very vital 
point in our argument. While good 
beer is well worth advertising widely, 
bad or inferior brews are not worth 
advertising at all, for no matter how 
well the advertising may be done the 
demand for a poor article will not con- 
tinue beyond the first or second trial. 
If a brewer has his doubts about the 
quality of his own beer, therefore, he 
had better keep his money in his pock- 
et rather than expend it in advertising. 
It is a universal axiom that it is but a 
waste of cash to advertise poor articles 
of any kind. 

‘There is a vast field for originality 
in the preparation of brewers’ advertis- 
ing matter. Instead of catering to a 
select class, the advertiser is looking 
to all sorts and conditions of men for 
custom. The millionaire may be par- 
tial to his champagne, but he also 
likes his glass of good beer. The 
merchant, the mechanic, almost all 
workers, are fond of it. The same 
with regard to nationalities. Although 
the Germans are considered the great- 
est beer drinkers in the world, they 
have by no means a monopoly of the 
practice. And not only is the bev- 
erage largely consumed in saloons, but 
vast quantities are sold for family pur- 
poses, both in barrels and _ bottles. 
The average housewife provides beer 
for her dinner table, and in half the 
families in the country, at least, it may 
be regarded as a standard article of 
home consumption. Every second 
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person you meet, of either sex, drinks 
beer. What a vast community to 
which clever, original, forceful adver- 
tising might — 

The writer has had a long experi- 
ence in the advertising department of 
one of the best known brewers in the 
world, whose establishment at Burton- 
on-Trent, in England, covers many 
acres of ground. ‘The advertising 
done was liberal in extent but conserv- 
ative in style, hardly a change of 
matter in many years, and the ad con- 
sisted chiefly of the name of the brand. 
It was not the modern style of adver- 
tising, it was not the kind that would 
be popular in America, and I would not 
recommend it, but the quality of the 
beer, backed up by the fersistency 
of the advertising, gave it a world- 
wide fame. 

If I were a New York brewer or 
his advertising man, I think I should 
use the leading dailies pretty con- 
stantly, with about four inches, single 
column, of space. And I would fill 
that space with matter like the follow- 
ing examples, changing copy frequent- 
ly. (The space here is necessarily 
curtailed) : 





“THAT’S 
GOOD!” 


| An expression often heard after one has 
| tasted S. Leibmann’s Sons’ ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold ’’ Lager Beer. It’s never anything 
else but good, pure, wholesome and ap- 

petizing. In bottles for family use. $1.15 





per box of two dozen pints. At grocers 
and liquor dealers. 





I believe, when advertising beer or 
anything else for family use, it is wise 
to state prices, and also the quantity 
one may expect forthe money. When 
the family trade is not mentioned this 
is unnecessary. Most men know the 
price of a glass of beer. 





Beer 


is 
food. 


Good beer builds up both bone and 
brawn. It is strengthening—nourishing, 


muscle-making. e Germans are the 
biggest beer drinkers. Where is there a 
hardier or more stalwart race of men? 
Pure beer is beneficial to invalids, brac- 
ing to the weary, refreshing to all. 

Ask for ‘* Rheingold ** Lager Beer— 
L the best brewed on earth! 











One might be run in now and again 
on an educational plan, telling the 
public the exact constituents of your 
beer, how it is made, etc. ; but that is 
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at the brewer’s own option. Some 
people imagine that because they are 
not told the precise ingredients in an 
article the facts dare not-be made pub- 
lic, whereas the usual reason is that if 
the ingredients and proportions were 
published, any trade rival could easily 
use the same formula. 

I believe that an advertisement 
worded like the following would sell 
beer. I feel sure that it would have 
the effect of rousing up the bottle or 
small cask (family) trade. 


YOUR 
FRIENDS 


when they call on you at home, partake 
of your hospitality. Don’t give them 
wine when they are thirsty; a big drink 
would intoxicate them. Deer is better ; 
not because it is cheaper than wine, but 
because good beer — Leibmann’s 
‘*Rheingold,’’ for instance—is at once 
refreshing, pure and wholesome ; and you 
can drink deep without feeling any ill 
effects. 

Every well regulated house will have 
its sup ly of ibmann’s ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold’ ger Beer. 














If I were using small readers for ad- 
vertising beer I would put them in 
verse, short four-line jingles, brief and 
pointed enough to be not only read but 
remembered. Some: articles are not 
adapted to poetic handling in advertis- 
ing, but I think that a brewer’s adver- 
tising might appropriately be rendered 
in rhymes occasionally—there is an af- 
finity between the social glass and song 
—so the ancient bards tell us. 

I give here half a dozen varieties of 
these four-line readers, and may in- 
cidentally remark that I would use 
these, as well as the larger ads, in the 
leading illustrated weeklies, as well as 
dailies. 

The honored guest who makes a call 

Should welcome find sincere, 


And likewise—if he drinks at all— 
A glass of Doelger’s Beer. 

He took the bottle from the board, 
Its label closely scann’d, 

And said, as he the Beer outpoured, 
“ That’s Ehret’s—and it’s grand !” 


There’s pleasure and good health combined, 
Refreshment and good cheer, 

Which every one who drinks will find 
In Ruppert’s Lager Beer. 

When at the clubs “ the boys ”’ converse, 
The bottles soon appear 

There’s —- can good humor nurse 
Like Yuengling’s Extra Beer ! 

Some special brands of Lagers are 
To connoisseurs most dear, 

But one excels the rest by far— 
That’s Ringler’s Lager Beer ! 


And so on, ‘‘ad”’ infinitum. 




















These 
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jingles are catchy and metrical, suit- 
able for the purpose named or for street 
or ‘‘L” car signs. 

I do not counsel the use of long 
poems in the advertising of beer ; the 
briefer they are the better. A good 
many small doses are preferable to one 
big one. 

I have a firm conviction that an en- 
terprising brewer could easily double 
his output in half a year by brilliant 
advertising, which would not cost as 
much as the extra profit. The ads need 
to be prepared with great care, how- 
ever, and placed with equal caution, 

The lithographs and window signs 
upon which vast sums of money are an- 
nually expended do not, in my opinion, 
ever pay for their cost. Some of them 
may serve the purpose of serviceable 
adjuncts to newspaper advertising, but 
I know that the cost of these signs 
alone would pay for two or three years 
of effective work in the newspapers. 

Brewers should not only advertise 
themselves, but they should carefully 
watch and study the ads of their rivals 
—-not for the purpose of copying, but 
for fear they might do so. Originality 
of style and ideas is quite a point in 
successful advertising. 

And, above all things, the brewer 
should keep himself in touch with the 
advertising world. He should know 
what has been, is being and may be 
done in the realm of publicity, and he 
can best do this by subscribing for 
PRINTERS’ INK, the ‘‘ Little School- 
master,” which is truly a library of ad- 
vertising in itself. 


———_+o+—___——_. 
HEBREW ADVERTISING, 

Advertising is practiced extensively by the 
Jews of what is known as the ‘east side”’ 
in New York City. Eight Hebrew papers 
circulate almost exclusively in the limited 
territory between Rivington street and East 

3roadway, known as the Jewish quarter 
and said to be the most densely populate 
spot on earth, 

Walls and windows are covered with He- 
brew posters! Printing offices are thick, and 
Hebrew literature is sold on scores of book- 
stands. Nearly all the signs are in Hebrew. 
Of late years Hebrew type, formerly im- 
ported from Europe, has been made by the 
American Type Founders’ Company, which 
makes a specialty of catering to the require- 
ments of our polyglot citizens from abroad.— 
Fourth Estate. 





A ive brewer advertises and sells his 
beer, a dead brewer, on the contrary, has to 
use the bier himself. 

A MAN never knows how truly great and 
talented he is until he indorses some patent 
medicine, and finds his abilities and popular- 
ity duly chronicled in the newspaper adver- 
tisements, with an impressive pictyre of 
himself. 


BREWERS’ ADVERTISING IN A PRO- 
HIBITION STATE. 


In advertising their product in Kansas the 
brewers are confronted with a unique con- 
dition—heralding their wares in a common- 
wealth where the sale is expressly forbidden 
by the State constitution, backed up by 
stringent statutory restrictions. Yet the 
amount of beer consumed in Kansas runs up 
into the tens of thousands of barrels annually, 
and empty beer kegs and cases of bottles are 
piled high on every depot platform awaitin; 
the express train, while a generous portion o' 
the population has a well-defined idea of what 
the forbidden beverage looks and tastes like. 
In some communities there is no open sale of 
liquor ; in others the law is so openly violated 
that advertisements like this in the Leaven- 
worth 7imes of March, 1895, appear daily: 


NORBEY—New Turner Hall Saloon. 

e Fine . Hot lunches from 9 to 12. 
Lemp’s an \bst beers alwayson tap. Farm- 
ers’ trade solicited. 








Outside of three or four leading cities, 
newspaper advertising is not open to the beer 
manufacturers. The average Kansas news- 
paper has too much respect for the opinion of 
the prohibition sentiment among its readers 
to flaunt brewery advertisements in their 
faces. While the average Kansan does not 
object to wine, liquor and beer advertising 
when it comes in papers of Kansas City, New 
York and Chicago, he wants his Kansas jour- 
nal to keep its columns free from that kind of 
announcements. So that only here and there 
will a paper be found that will accept such 
advertising. 

Wall aan sign advertising are impossible. 
It is doubtful if a beer sign can be found on 
the street of a single Kansas town. The vast 
portion of the children of 15 years and less 
among a population of a million and a half 
never saw the emblem of the flowing mug or 
the jolly German face. he saloons, or 
* joints,” as they are called, are located in 
secret places and never announce their posi- 
tion by street signs. 

Inside the don or joints, of course, 
the announcements of the brewers are nu- 
merous and, indeed, they seem to make up 
for having been shut out of other avenues by 
their very ee 

The method of advertising most generously 
used by the brewers is the circular mailed to 
a personal address in a plain envelope. Few 
able-bodied citizens, particularly if they are 
known to hold “liberal” views on prohibi- 
tion, fail to f° one of these announcements 
once a month. They give elaborate descrip- 
tions of the brewery plants, the manufacture 
of the drink, the cost and how it may be se- 
cured by express from a dealer outside the 
State. These circulars are concocted ex- 
pressly for the trade of prohibition States, 
and not only set forth the tempting quality 
of the wares advertised, but exp ain fully how 
beverages may be obtained. They are ex- 
pensive, too, and contain high-class color- 
printing and rich embossing. 

here is but one other way in which the 
ublic of a rs State is reached by the 
rewers. hat is practiced by the Pabst 
Company. Its malt tonic, manufactured with 
a sufficiently small quantity of alcohol to 
pass muster under the law, is permissible as 
a beverage, and is placed before the people 
generously. In drug store windows are hand- 
some engravings and advertising matter, 
while, at the same time, circulars are distrib- 
uted by the thousand, primarily advertising 
the malt tonic, but incidentally calling atten- 
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= to other beverages manufactured by the 
rm. 

While it must be acknowledged that the 
brewers do pretty well in getting their bever- 
ages before the people of a prohibition State, 
it is nevertheless true that t 7 not nearly 
so successful as they might be. The great 
trouble with the advertising offered the Kan- 
sas papers from these firms is that it is made 
so boldly offensive as to repel and to make it 

vanticaliy impossible for a paper that has a 
arge temperance constituency to consider it. 
The perusal of Printers’ Ink would do more 
for this class of advertisers in this particular 
section of the country than any one thing in 
teaching them how to make their advertise- 
ments at once attractive and effective. The 
Situation is so peculiar—reaching a public 
that is a large purchaser of a forbidden ar- 
ticle—that it ~) er p a special study of the 
subject. Outside of one’s personal opinions 
on the use of beers and ales, it may said 
that the purveyors thereof have a delicate 
subject to handle in announcing them to the 
public. It must be done artistically and 
skillfully, or it were better not done at all. 
No brewer’s agent can announce his arrival 
in a Kansas town, no store can advertise a 
brand of beer or ale. Yet both are used plen- 
tifully, and there are ways of getting the pub- 
lic to read the brewers’ advertisements, but 
it needs careful handling, with such instruc- 
tion as PrinTERs’ INK gives. 

C. M. Harcer. 


+ or—_—__—_— 
A CRITICISM OF PRESENT BREWERS’ 
ADVERTISING. 
Brewers, as a rule, are careless advertisers. 
Many advertise liberally in a common-place 
way, and many more advertise in a patroniz- 


ing way, #. ¢., they ony advertise to ‘“* sup- 


port”’ or placate some local newspaper, or 
do it out of “pure charity” or favoritism. 
There is no system, no business principle. 
Scores of brewers cannot and will not deny 
this ; in fact, they often allude to the matter 
in “sorehead ” fashion. The brewer is con- 
sidered “easy picking’’ by the average so- 
licitor. If he = a Wn ei most of 
them are Germans—all the German publica- 
tions in his locality want his advertisement. 
They clamor for it, they think they are en- 
titled to it. And they generally get it. If he 
be obstreperous, the Senuae publisher will 
organize a “ pull ,”? sometimes abuse him in 

rint, and ultimately the brewer must yield. 

irculation is hardly ever mentioned in these 
transactions. Nor is the price questioned. 
Thus the brewer occasionally pays double 
and treble the amount other advertisers pay. 
The German press represents itself as the 
champion of personal liberty, or rather claims 
to defend and protect the liquor element— 
and this is generally the sole argument ad- 
vanced by its advertising solicitors. Only a 
few metropolitan German dailies can claim a 
representative circulation, and they cater to 
the brewers in a business-like way, and vice 
versa. As to the smaller organs, it seems to 
be a matter of sentiment rather than business. 
Thus we find in many cities and towns spub- 
lications in the English language which have 
and can claim a general circulation—“ beer- 
adless.”” They are ignored, ignorantly ig- 
nored, which status has determined some 
American newspaper publishers to observe a 
strict independence in beer ad matters, or re- 
fuse space oy oy 

Now comes the fakir, schemer, program- 
mer. Every one of these more or less enter- 
prising fellows is after the brewer. He is the 
first one solicited in most cases. And it 


should be said that the brewer patronizes 
these “‘ dubious” mediums because they are 
cheap, or because their projectors “‘ stand in” 
with a certain clique, club, society or indi- 
vidual, seldom, if ever, questioning the alleged 
authority or the genuineness of signatures to 
alleged contracts or letters of “ pull.” 

In many cases no account is kept of ad- 
vertising. The cost is defrayed out of the 
drawer and charged to the general expense 
account. hus these same “cases”? can 
never adequately tell the aggregate cost of 
their advertising at the end of the year. 

Now, since the conditions are thus and 
cannot well be circumvented without giving 
affront or for fear of losing caste with certain 
contingencies, and since an uncertain amount 
of money must be made ready for adver- 
tising purposes by all brewers whose energy 
has not carried them beyond the conditions 
outlined above, why not do something novel, 
anyway? Why not discard old methods, 
which are no methods at all, and put some- 
thing modern, up-to-date, or anything live in 
their place? Have the old, defaced, blotted 
ad thrown out and substitute some live mat- 
ter which reads and looks bright. Reserve 
your conservatism for other departments of 
your business but be goaheadative in adver- 
tising, to spite the devil. If the publisher 
does not wake you up, why not wake him up? 
Dollars have a certain value, indifference 
little, if any. You owe it to yourself and 
others that you should value the dollar that 
goes for advertising as much as the dollar 
that goes for malt, hops, cooperage, wages. 
I know your old ad reads 





A. BRAUMEISTER & CO., | 
Lager Beer Brewers, 
Hopspate & Mattose Sts. 








It has read so for years. Now, can’t you 
say a new thing, now and then? Of course 
ou can. But, probably, you have no time 
or such “‘trifles.”” Then ask the publisher 
to do it for you, hire somebody to do it for 
you, ask somebody who knows to do it for 
you, or apply to Printers’ Inx for a guard- 
lan. 


The representative brewing concerns have 
long outgrown this “ plebeian ”’ advertisin 
sphere. Their ads are cared for by carefu 
hands and minds, modernly and uptodately 
aggressive, and when they have no advertis- 
ing manager of their own, some general ad- 
vertising agency is filling a long-felt want in 
helping them. Considering the peculiar con- 
ditions the average brewer is subject to, the 
latter method is the safest as well as the more 
economical. The advertising agency will 
protect him against the horde of undesirable 
mediums and fakes if he will only make 
known the rule that all of his advertising is 
done by a certain advertising agency. 

If every brewer in the land were a reader 
of Printers’ Ink such conditions as are out- 
lined above could not endure. His helpless- 
ness on one side and indifference on the other 
would speedily undergo a salutary change. 
He would be set to thinking, thinking deeply 
and wisely. He would realize the loss of 
something, the want of another thing; he 
might find himself a fool, a tallow-brained 
chuckle head. His manhood would rise 
within him, his business sense would chal- 
lenge him, and he would turn over a new 
leaf—in Printers’ Ink. And the more leaves 
he would turn over the quicker he would 
turn over the new leaf—in his methods of ad- 
vertising. 
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Brewers are wont to say, we brew lager 
becr, only one brand; now what is there to 
be said beyond mentioning the bare fact? 
Ah! These men have never cared to read 
the ads, multi-varied, multi-colored, multi- 
farious, ads, all about one brand of the big 
Milwaukee concern, or other plants in other 
citics. The poets of old have sung the 
nectar of Gambrinus in songs still sung to- 
day. Why should the modern man of poetic 
business ideas, the prose-prolific ad writer, 
not be able to say a great many, or few, love- 
ly, catchy things of a brand of beer, ale, or 
porter in as fetchy a way as ke does it of a 
medical preparation, brand of soap, species of 
animal or type of man? 

As to coaaian. almanac, and similar ad- 
vertising, the brewer does more than his 
share, more than is good for his treasury. It 
i bious advertising, at best, and always 
| be. If it has any value at all, it is simply 
.uxiliary to better methods. Brewers’ 

an only do good in representative news- 
pers and in periodicals or magazines. 
Auxiliary advertising in approved ways 
should only be indulged in by brewers cater- 
ing to special trade which can be reached in 
no other manner. Bottlers should observe 
novelty of le (novelty is attractive) and 
put the “ soul ”’ of the contents uvon the label. 

J. B. RinpFveiscu. 
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A UTAH MAN'S IDEAS. 
By Eustace S. Carroll. 

The large number of abandoned breweries 
in this country—especially in the West—is 
partially explained by the noticeable aver- 
sion of Leoweee to advertising. Conscientious 
scruples may be the cause of the aversion, 
but there is a manifest lack of business tact. 

Any one who wishes a cooling beverage 
wants the best. Advertising is the only way 
by which brewers of the best can attract the 
consumer’s attention. The retailer generally 
pushes the brew on which he makes the most 
profit, and that is generally the worst in 
quality. A consumer might accidentally find 
out where he can obtain the best brews, but 
where one does ninety-nine don’t. Once ina 
while a tenderfoot finds a good gold claim by 
accident—but such cases are few. It gener- 
ally takes years of prospecting to find the 

aying lodes. If these lodes were advertised 
a different it would be. 

Of late years proprietary concerns have 
made large fortunes from some new drink. 
They did it, however, through judicious and 
continuous advertising. Brewers can achieve 
the same results by —“* same means. 

In a large portion of the Western country 
little is known of the different brews of East- 
ern beer, although a large amount is shipped 
here. Very little of it is sold, as the retailers 
make more on the local brews, and they push 
them to the front. Now, if the Eastern brew- 
ers had properly advertised their brews, the 
consumer would call for his favorite and 
satisfied with no other. 

In short—give your brew a name and ad- 
vertise so as to create a demand for it. 

There are numerous more or less effective 
ways for a brewer to use in advertising. 
Most common are: 

First—Locals in every paper published in 
any town where peg, ne is handled, or 
there is any possibility of it being handled. 
These locals should be more of the style of a 
news item than a regular “ liner.” 

Second—The same style items inserted 
among the humorous jots of a theater pro- 
gramme. 

The object is to get the name of the brew 
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impressed upon the mind of the consumer, 
and the “‘ news item style ” does this without 
having the objectionable features of a direct 
ad, which most brewers seem to wish to avoid. 

To my notion a brewer, to do effective ad- 
vertising, should engage a competent man to 
manage that part of the business. Such a 
man could find numerous incidents that could 
be turned to advertising account, such as dis- 
tributing a limited quantity of the brew at as- 
sociations’ meetings, treating labor commit- 
tees in the same manner, arranging attractive 
displays for labor and other parades where 
allowed. 

That a brewer should subscribe for Print- 
ERS’ Inx is self-evident. A person who does 
advertising should study the most effective 
methods and become acquainted with the 
latest ideas, and how else can this be done 
than by reading the greatest advertising text- 
book of the age—Printers’ Ink. ena 
man omes convinced that he should ad- 
vertise, he can save thousands of dollars and 
avoid years of fruitless effort by subscribing 
for the “‘ little schoolmaster.” 


—<+ee————————. 
SOME LITTLE THINGS, 


In advertising, as in every other branch of 
business, particular attention must be paid to 
the little things. What may seem a small 
matter to the advertiser appears large in the 
eyes of those he is seeking to reach. 

The statement of the store’s location is a 
most important part of the retailer’s adver- 
tisement. In the smaller cities the street 
number or name of the building is usually 
sufficient, but in the la cities it is advis- 
able to give fuller particulars. A man reads 
of a store at 1,039 Park Street. This street 
may be five miles long, and unless the reader 
is very familiar with the locality he will not 
know where number 1,039 is, and probably 
will not take the trouble to look it up. But 
if you advertise 1,039 Park Street, between 
goth and 41st Avenues, he can tell at once just 
where the place is. The business card and 
other stationery of the merchant should also 
have the address fully stated. 

A booklet is sent out, nicely gotten up, well 
written, well printed on good paper and prop- 
erly illustrated, but it is inclosed in a com- 
mon, cheap-looking envelope. This is a mis- 
take, as the first impression should be a 
one. The better plan is to use an envelope 
of good quality, with an attragtive picture or 
a few words printed on it having reference to 
thecontents. A short time ago I received a 
booklet on sliding ladders for stores. In the 
lower left hand corner of the envelope there 
was printed in red: “‘ This is a good thing, 
push it along.” Nothing else, but it was 
enough to attract the attention and awakena 
desire to find out more about the good thing 
which needed pushing. 

A well-regulated store always has an at- 
tractive window display. Flowers are some- 
times used with the goods to add to the at- 
tractiveness, and while they are fresh they 
certainly help to catch the eye of the passer- 
by. But flowers will not last always, and 
they should be removed as soon as they begin 
to wither. Drooping and decaying flowers in 
such a prominent place as the store window 
will cause unfavorable comment, and not pos- 
sess the drawing power intended. 

J. Frep Wricur. 
——._ +o 
O, pon’ you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 

Whose hair was carrotty brown? 

She’s chewing our gum wherever she goes 

And is now the talk of the town. 

—Chicago Tribune. 
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SOME BREWERY ADVERTISING 
SUGGESTIONS. 
Norro.k, Va., April 25, 1895. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

Brewers are no exception to any other 
branch of industry regarding the necessity of 
advertising. The largest and most successful 
brewers in this country to-day are firm 
believers in advertising. 

This is evidenced by the fact that they have 
their advertisements painted on their refrig- 
erating freight cars, in which they ship their 
products, and that they spend a small fortune 
every year for signs, which they furnish 
gratis to saloons serving their beer. 

But it is not to the immense breweries of 
Philadelphia, St. Louis or Milwaukee that 
this article is intended. It is to the small 
breweries to be found scattered all over the 
country in cities like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Richmond and the like. 

If the brewery is of fair size, capable of 
prance | small near-by towns, the geared 
should advertise in one or two of the best 
morning papers, and all of the afternoon 


papers. 

teis an uncontroverted fact that more beer 
is drunk in the evening than in the morning, 
and the afternoon papers are more eagerly 
— after by patrons of the barber shops 
and quiet beer saloons. 

The brewer should first select some good 
name for the special brand he desires to offer 
as the best beer that can be brewed. A 
distinctive cut possessing some local individu- 
ality will, if used in all the newspapers, 

e the advertisements more attractive. 

He should cater for the family trade—the 
bottle trade—and push it for all it is worth. 
If aman drinks a certain brand of beer at 
home he is pretty certain to call for it when 
he drinks at a saloon. The advertisements 
should lay particular stress on the absolute 
cleanliness of the bottling establishment. This 
goes just as far as advertising you are brew- 


r. 

rewers’ ads should be changed about once 

a week if not more than three papers are 

a But good, effective advertising 
can 


done if changes are rarely if ever 
made. A good beer can be advertised alon 
the same lines as a_good baking powder, an 
what advertiser is it that does not know of a 
certain brand which is “ absolutely pure” 
and “ highest of all in leavening power ”’? 

Push one special product of the brewery in 
each paper. In oe of purity and qual- 
ity of materials used. In another simply 
state that all first-class saloons handle your 
beer. In still another advertise the bottled 

r. 

A very important adjunct to brewery 
advertising is to have a fresh, showy label 
pasted on each bottle of beer just before it is 
sent out. The call for bottled beer is on the 
increase in saloons, and the advertisements 
blown in the bottles are rarely if ever noticed, 
and bottles go astray. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to putting on a fresh label 
every time a bottle is sent out. A slightly 
soiled label will contradict your advertise- 
ment speaking of cleanliness. 

Brewers will find that advertising along 
the lines as su ted above will pay, not 
because the writer holds it to be the correct 
method, but because it is but a reflex of the 
methods of our most successful ae 


———-- +o 


THOSE men with satisfaction wink 
Who gets their points from Printers’ Ink, 


SOME SIMILES. 
Like a ship without a rudder, 
Like a kite without a tail, 
Like a door without its hinges, 
Like a bent and headless nail, 
Is the business, great or little, 
That attempts to make its way, 
Without advertising succor— 
Soon or late, ’twill go astray. 


es 
THE NEW REGIME, 

The chatty style of advertising that ha 
recently been adopted by some of the larger 
business houses of the city, and also by some 
of the lesser ones, is very taking. The 
dealers talk in the advertisements as they 
would talk to a customer at the counter when 
showing their goods; and some of them use 
ver sprightly language, good enough for a 
book. There is no doubt that they thus 
tempt people to buy, especially when the 
wares are first-class and prices are low.— 
N.Y. Sun. 


———+>—_—_—_—_ 
TO REACH RETAILERS ONLY. 

A = trade paper with a circulation of a 
few thousands is a better advertising medium 
for the wholesaler, if he only advertises to 
reach the retailer, than a paper of a national 
circulation of half a million, because every 
copy of the trade paper reaches men who 
want, or may want, the goods the advertiser 
is advertising.—NV. C. Fowler, Jr. 


—_+o)—_—_—_—_— 
POLITENESS IN ADVERTISING, 

It is the quiet, persuasive tone of voice 
that you would use in asking any lady in 
your store to look at a contain fae of goods ; 
and it is the same kind cf expressions which 
should be used in an advertisement to induce 
them to come to your store. Politeness in an 
advertisement, or in a store, or anywhere 
else, is apt to win attention and meet with 
results.—Dry Goods Chronicle. 


+e - 

Tue “bock” beer advertising signs are 

supposed to indicate that a man can get 
“ full as a goat’’ on the beverage. 


In the State of New York, as shown by the 
American Newspaper Directory for 1895, 
there are 178 dailies, 2 tri-weeklies, 44 semi- 
weeklies, 1,127 weeklies, ‘i bi-weeklies, 36 
semi-monthlies, 530 monthlies, 16 bi-month- 
lies and 47 quarterlies. There has been an 
increase since 1894 of 1 daily, 8 semi-weeklies, 
13 weeklies and 11 bi-weeklies, while the 
number of semi-monthlies has decreased 7, 
monthlies 24, bi-monthlies 7 and quarter- 
lies 3, so that the total number of all news- 
papers is eight less than in 1894. In the city 
of New York alone the new Directory will 
catalogue dailies, 8 semi-weeklies, 312 
weeklies, 8 bi-weeklies, 30 semi-monthlies, 
397 monthlies, 12 bi-monthlies and 32 quar- 


terlies. 
de tallied 


Fit your ad to your business, 
Like a good suit of clothes, 
And "ewill meet with approval 

Wherever it goes. 


Tux best of information taught 
In business school or college, 
Best wisdom ever student sought, 
Is advertising knowledge ! 
; —- « 
As RIVERS to the ocean flow | 
To spend their gathered prizes, 
So do the streams of buyers go 
To him who advertises, 
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POINTS TO 


yADVERTISERS! 
| iG Point I.—There is no 
Qi 


dispute among news- 

paper men or. among 

advertisers on_ this 
point—that The Sun, Morn- 
ing, Evening, Sunday, is the 
BEST newspaper published 
in this country ; why say the 
whole world P 


Point II.—As a result of 

Point I., it follows that The 

Sun jis more thoroughly read, and read by 
more people of intelligent appreciation than 


is any other newspaper published. 


Point I11.—And as a final result, affecting 
particularly the advertiser, an announce- 
ment in The Sun becomes most effective, 
outlay considered. There is no firing at 
random ; the appeal is made direct to those 
whom the advertiser desires to reach. 


Point IV.—And because of all this it is 
true that The Sun comes very near to the 
making of advertising a science; it at least 
holds the beacon light. 


..»the Sun... 


..New York.. 
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(From the Albany, N. Y., Araus for Thursday, April 18, 1895.] 


.. Albany.. 


11eS= 
.../nion 


(Thirty-ninth Year. Every Evening Except Sunday.) 


A Five Thousand Dollar Offer. 


The TIMES-UNION has a greater circulation than the COM- 
BINED CIRCULATION of all the other daily newspapers pub- 
lished here. The most thorough inquiry is invited ; and if this 
statement is not substantiated, I am authorized to distribute FIVE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS among Albany Charitable Institutions. 

The reason for the great popularity of the TIMES-UNION is 
that it is Independent, Fearless, Honest, Clean, and gives all the News. 

The TIMES-UNION establishment is one of the best equipped 
in the State ; the paper is printed and folded on a Hoe Web Press 
at a speed of 48,000 copies an hour. 

Business men know its value as an advertising medium. 

Four editions are printed so as to catch outgoing afternoon trains 
on the D. & H. Railroad as far north as the Canada line ; and south- 
west to Binghamton. By the West Shore and Hudson River Rail- 
roads as far south as Hudson and Kingston. By the New York 
Centra] Railroad as far west as Utica, and east on the Boston and 
Albasy Railroad as far as Springfield, Mass. 

TIMES-UNION carrier boys deliver the paper to residents of 
cities, villages and towns along the lines of the various railroads 
named. Villages off from lines of railroad are reached by connect- 
ing stages daily. 

All the above in addition to our very large circulation in Albany. 

EXPERIENCED ADVERTISERS USE THE COLUMNS 
OF THE TIMES-UNION. It is a clean Home Newspaper. 


JAMES C. FARRELL, Business Manager. 
Times-Union Building, Green and Beaver Sts., Albany, N. Y. 





Take all the other Albany dailies any day; add up the number of small 
advts they publish (Wants, To Lets, For Sales, etc.), and it will be found that 
the Times-Union has more than all of them combined. 


The Times Union has a daily known circulation exceeding 20,000 copiesa day. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 
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1,054 


COLUMNS GAIN DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 
I, 1895, 


The Mail 


AND.. E xX —p ress 


NEW YORK 


GAINED IN ADVERTISING 


1,054 


COLUMNS. 


Rate Cards on 
Application 
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TEXAS—only State without a 
panic ’93-’94. Farm products, 
cotton, corn, etc., 1894, $100,= 
000,000, 








The FORT WORTH 





Is the leading and representative paper of a vast empire. 
It covers North and West Texas completely, embracing a territory 
in which there are over one million people.) FORT WORTH— 
the terminus of nine trunk lines. 

Amount paid railroad employees at Fort Worth, $3,600,000 
per year. Number of men employed by railroads in Fort Worth, 
1,800. Freight handled, largest of any city in Texas. Packing 
House and Stock Yards, capacity, 600 cattle per day, greatest 


industrial establishment in Texas. 





CIRCULATION : 
The Daily Gazette, 10,500 
The Sunday Gazette, 16,000 
The Weekly Gazette, 42,800 











Ss. C. BECKWITH, 
SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
The Rookery, Tribune Building, 
Chicago. New York. 
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The Wichita Eagle. 


The largest daily paper in Kansas. 
Covers all that immense territory 
tributary to southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma on the day of publica- 
tion. Actual average covering every 
issue for 1894: 


Daily, 9,912 
Sunday, 10,137 
Weekly, 8,934 


All guaranteed under a forfeit of $100. 
-$0@OOOeee-- 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, 
Sole Agent Foreign Advertising, 


48 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 469 THE “ ROOKERY,” CHICAGO. 
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SEE ESE EH SRE ER 


The one Baltimore Daily 
Newspaper that has the cour- 
age to print its circulation for 
every day of the year and 
swear to its accuracy. 


The Baltimore 
Morning Herald 


Has made a phenomenal growth, which is 


_ 


® 


shown by the healthy increase in circulation 
on the Daily during a dull year (1894). Ask 
any local advertiser in Baltimore and he will 
tell you what he thinks of the HERALD, 


Morning and Sunday. 
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Average for 1894: 


The Morning Herald, 31,895 
The Sunday Herald, 34,232 
The Weekly Herald, 20,740 





Actual average for 1894, guaranteed under a 
$100 forfeit. 
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Copying 
-/nks.. 


PURPLE.—“‘ The purple copying ink which I purchased from you was 





At. It worked perfect.’* 
—Review, Birdsboro, Pa. 





RED.—“‘ Your red copying ink is the best I ever used.”’ 
—Patrick Ryan, Brantford, Ont. 





GREEN.—“‘ The green copying ink ordered from you to match our type- 
writer ribbon, for which we paid you $1 per pound, gave us better satisfaction 
than that for which we paid $5 from another house.” 


—Publishers of the Industrial World, Owensboro, Ky. 








Wade’s Prices. Wilson’s Prices. 





Black, . .. « 
Blue Black, 
Blue, 

Green, . 
Lake, 

Purple, 


Red, 

















MY PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Any of the above copying inks quoted at $3 to $5 a pound I will match 
in one-quarter pound cans for 25 cents a can, or in larger cans at $1 a pound. 


My copying inks are all made extra heavy; they go twice as far as the 


ordinary copying inks and can be reduced with glycerine if a thinner ink is 


desired. 





ADDRESS (WITH CHECK) : 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A UNIQUE BOOK. 


20a 


Mr. Joseph R. Dunlop, the editor and proprietor of the 
Chicago Dispatch, who regards PRINTERS’ INK as one of the few 
publications that are indispensable to business men of every 
class, gives the following notice in his paper to a little pamphlet 
issued by Printers’ INK, which can be obtained by simply 


asking for it by any one who contemplates advertising in 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








Isa 
Unique 
Book. 


** The Little School- 
master’’ Serves Its 
Purpose as Well as 
Printers’ Ink. 


The education of 
advertisers in the 
writing of attractive 
advertisements is the 
mission of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. To increase the 
advertising of the 
journal the publishers 
advertise it in a neat 
little book called 
‘“*The Little School- 
master.’’ It is as 
attractive as the paper 
itself and gives good 
pointers on the value 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 

The latter is a prac- 
tical paper that gives 
precedence to facts 
over theories. All 
this ‘‘The Little 
Schoolmaster’’ ex- 
plains. It also tells 
what patrons think 
of the usefulness of 
PRINTERS’ INK. This 
paper claims a cir- 
culation of 21,000 
copies, and the truth 
is probably told, 











THE DOOM OF THE SMALL 
TOWN. 


From the Forum. 

Growth and prosperity in a country 
which has not yet attained its full 
development are practically identical. 
T. lose population, to decline in trade, 
in ndustry, in wealth, in public spirit, 
thse are the signs of decay. France 
is .1e one nation of Christendom which 
maxes progress in art, industry and 
co;merce while stationary in popula- 
tioa. Inthe United States, on account 
of the restless activity of the people 
an‘ their easy transition from place to 
plave and from one vocation to another, 
the locality which loses its inhabitants 
loses also its energies and sinks into 


lethargy. The decline of large cities, 
whenever it has occurred, has attracted 
universal attention, but less heed is 
paid to the decay of villages. One by 
one, family by family, their inhabitants 
slip away in search of other homes; a 
steady but hardly perceptible emigra- 
tion takes away the young, the hopeful, 
the ambitious. ‘! here remain behind 
the superannuated, the feeble, the dull, 
the stagnant rich who will risk nothing, 
the ne’er-do-wells who have nothing to 
risk. Enough workers remain to till 
the soil, to manage the distribution of 
food and clothing, and to transact the 


common business of life; but the 
world’s real work is done elsewhere. 
Such a silent tragedy is enacted to- 
day in a multitude of small communi- 
ties scattered throughout the North- 
Central States. All these small 
communities had their period of active 
growth ; many of them, indeed, grew 
too fast, some dried up and perished. 
‘Their people look back sorrowfully to 
the time when the railroads were built, 
when the mills were grinding, when 
town property was worth more than it 
cost. ‘hat happy period was from ten 
to thirty years ago ; the general decline 
of the small municipalities of the West 
became most noticeable during the 
decade from 1880 to 1890. ‘The tacts 
that had been obvious to every one 
familiar with this region were then 
tabulated in the census reports. 

(he States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa may be selected as represent- 
ing the richest and best-watered region 
in the United States. Area for area, they 
probably surpass any other part of the 
United States in varied general pro- 
ductiveness. In the breeding of 
horses Illinois is first among the 
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States of the Union, and Iowa second ; 
in number of cattle, Iowa is second, 
and Illinois is third (the first being 
‘lexas); in the value of live-stock, 
Iowa is first, Illinois is second ; in the 
number of swine, Iowa is jirst, Illinois 
is second ; in the production of corn, 
Iowa is first, Illinois is second ; in the 
production of wheat, Illinois is second, 
Indiana is third, Ohio is fourth. 
‘These States are served by many rail- 
roads ; indeed, Illinois had the greatest 
railroad mileage of all the States in the 
census year, and Kansas the next 
greatest; Iowa came third, though 
these relations have since changed. 
Indeed, it may be asked whether these 
States have not an embarrassment of 
this kind of riches when it is considered 
that Iowa, with less than two millions 
of people, has more miles of railroad 
than New York, with six millions. 
‘| hese States, moreover, lie in the very 
heart of the continent, and directly in 
the path of inter-oceanic travel and 
commerce. Their citizens are intel- 
ligent, education is universal, and the 
climate is neither too hot nor too cold. 

Yet in these rich States, empires in 
themselves, and in the finest counties 
of each, forces are at work to check 
the growth and stifle the vitality of 
nearly half their townships. ‘The fol- 
lowing table, prepared from the census 
returns, shows the number of town- 
ships in each of these States which, 
during the decade from 1880 to 18go, 
made some gain in population, how 
many stood still, and how many lost : 
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Totals........ | 144 | 3,003 | 3,144 6,201 


Cook County, Illinois, is not included ; 
neither are other counties whose town- 
ship boundaries have been changed so 
as to preclude comparisons ; but these 
would not relatively change the table. 

A map of these States, showing the 
counties darkened in which the greatest 
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depopulation has occurred, would be 
blackest in the eastern half of Iowa; in 
all the northern and western parts of 
Illinois ; in northern, southeastern and 
central Indiana; and southern Michi- 
gan, and the southern half of Ohio 
would be very black indeed Many 
counties show an aggregate gain, 
although nearly every township in these 
counties, except those containing the 
chief towns, sustained aloss. In some 
cases, though a majority of the town- 
ships show a slight increase, the falling 
off in others has been so large as to 
throw the whole county into the retro- 
grade column. This shrinkage is seen 
in sharp contrast when it is remembered 
that during the same period every one 
of these States gained during this 
decade very largely in population, the 
increase in Ohio being 474,000, or 
nearly 15 per cent ; in Indiana, 214,- 
000, or 10.8 per cent; in IIlinois, 
748,000, or 24.3 per cent; in Iowa, 
287,000, or 17.6 per cent. 

In Michigan, the population of at 
least half the townships in every county 
in the four southern tiers, excepting 
Allegan, is either stationary or declin- 
ing rapidly; and many of those counties 
do not contain more than three or four 
townships that have increased their 
population by a single soul in ten years. 
This broad belt of excellent fruit and 
farming land, with the northern tier in 
Indiana, which is in the same course of 
gradual depopulation, is ‘‘ gridironed” 
with trunk-line railroads. A similar 
area stretches between Chicago and 
Cincinnati, and between Chicago and 
St. Louis. Indeed of Illinois it may be 
said that the entire State, north and 
west of a line ‘from Chicago to St. 
Louis, is undergoing a rapid transforma- 
tion ; for its rural population is drawn 
into the larger cities and to other 
States, and its business industries are 
moving away or declining. Five great 
railroads cross Iowa from west to east, 
all passing through northern Illinois to 
Chicago. At least half the townships 
in almost every county in the eastern 
half of Iowa, and in many counties 
almost all the townships, show a 
decided loss of population, 

Many of the older States of the East 
and South show the same tendencies, 
probably in less degree; but these 
North-Central States, by reason of their 
natural advantages, offer a more strik- 
ing illustration of the remarkable 
influences now at work. ‘The rich 
strip of counties in Iowa, lying along 
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the Mississippi, show utter stagnation 
during the last decade, 1880 to 1890. 
‘These counties have each from fifteen 
to twenty townships; and each con- 
tains one or more towns of sufficient 
size to have been the beneficiary of the 
shifting of population. Beginning at 
the northern boundary of the State 
the number of townships in each 
county that have positively decline: 
during a period of general improve- 
ment throughout the country is one 
hundred and thirty-four. On the oth: 
side of the river, in Illinois, in one 
hundred and seventy-four townships, 
stretching in an unbroken line along 
the river from Wisconsin to St. Louis, 
the same state of things exists. The 
great waterway from north to south 
has not in the least checked the 
tendency to depopulation. East and 
west, along the great railroad lines, 
the decline is equally manifest. The 
counties along the line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad from 
Des Moines to Chicago show two hun- 
dred and six retrograde townships ; 
and on the east, from Chicago to 
Detroit, along the Michigan Central, 
one hundred and twenty-five townships 
are in a like condition. On these two 
lines of railroad, therefore, stretching 
from Des Moines to Detroit, a distance 
of more than five hundred miles, all 
the small communities, excepting those 
immediately adjacent to Chicago, have 
steadily declined in population. Many 
which are classed as ‘‘increasing’’ 
show a growth of from only ten to fifty 
persons in ten years, which in view of 
the rapid growth of the cities, might 
fairly be deemed decline. 

The chief productive industries in 
small Western communities have been 
the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, of brick and tile, cooperage, 
grist mills and flouring mills, foundries 
and machine shops, saw-mills and 
mills whose products are made from 
logs and bolts, the making of furniture, 
wagons, and carriages. Twenty years 
ago all these trades flourished in 
almost every village of a thousand or 
more people. I have been familiar 
from childhood with one such town 
where the following branches of 
manufacture were once in active and 
profitable operation : Four flouring and 
grist mills, 3 saw-mills, 5 wagon and 
carriage shops, 3 woolen mills, 3 
furniture and cabinet shops, 1 foundry 
and machine shop, 2 cooper shops, 
besides many smaller industries, All 


— 














the flour mills are silent to-day, though 
two new ones have sprung up in their 
places, operated by steam instead of 
waier power; all the saw-mills are 
goue ; all the wagon and carriage shops 
are. deserted or at best do a little 
repairing ; two of the woolen mills 
belong to the past and the remaining 
does asmall business ; and cabinet- 
making is hardly any more a recognized 
tre le. One by one these little centers 
of ‘ndustrial activity succumbed io the 
inevitable: every one of them tells a 
sai story of heroic struggle with con- 
dit ons which they but dimly under- 
stood and were powerless to resist. 
Yet this region is a portion of the 
Stsie of Iowa where crops never fail 
an:| where nature has done everything 
to cncourage a prosperous population. 
H: w extensive and all-pervasive have 
be: n the influences which combined to 
ther the dawning life of the small 
tovns and villages throughout this 
North-Central portion of our country 
is shown by the following condensation 
of the census reports in those branches 
of industry that I have named in the 
four States of Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Iowa: 


an 
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Yet in each of these States the total 
number of ‘‘ plants” has considerably 
increased, and a large increase in the 
number of their employees is shown. 
It is evident, therefore, that there has 
been rapid concentration in larger 
shops and mills, coincident with an 
expansion of the volume of work. 
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There has been a struggle between the 
municipalities of the country, in which 
every town and city is doing its best to 
stifle its smaller neighbors on the one 
hand, and on the other hand to main- 
tain itself against greater competitors. 
In this warfare, the smaller the town 
the more it suffers. Especially when 
the prodigious influence of the railroad 
system is exerted to help the great 
cities in the work of destruction, the 
plight of the little places is hard in- 
deed. As between two equal compet- 
ing towns, the one that is favored even 
slightly by railroad rates will win ; as 
between a terminal city, enjoying cheap 
competitive rates, and a village doomed 
to suffer such charges as the railroad 
managers see fit to impose, there is no 
prospect for the latter but gradual 
extinction. 

It must be admitted that the ques- 
tion how fairly to regulate the charges 
on staple products, which are shipped 
in train or car-loads to distant markets, 
is one of the greatest difficulty. Large 
areas in the West have increased in 
wealth almost solely because minimum 
through-rates have practically brought 
them nearer to the seaboard than the 
farms of western New York are. When 
the agriculture of the North-Atlantic 
States came into competition with the 
new cheap lands of the West through 
the general practice of hauling a 
thousand miles for a small fraction of 
the proportionate charge for a hundred 
miles, and in many cases for a smaller 
actual charge, there was an instant and 
rapid sinking of value in the East. 
During the decade of the seventies, 
the North-Atlantic group of States lost, 
in the value of their farming lands, 
$263,000,000, and during the eighties, 
$356,000,000. This great deprecia- 
tion, however, was due as much to the 
superior productiveness of Western 
lands as to the advantage they had in 
the matter of rates. But in the case 
of the North Central group of States, 
whose vicissitudes we are now study- 
ing, they have no competitor in the 
quality or the productiveness of the 
soil ; and accordingly, no diminution 
of farm values has occurred, but on the 
contrary there has been a constant and 
steady appreciation. The census of 
1890 shows a gain of $119,000,000 in 
the value of farm lands in Indiana, 
$253,000,000 in Illinois, $2g0,000,000 
in Iowa, and in all the North Central 
group, $1,940,000,000, Superintend- 
ent Porter, of the Eleventh Census, 
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attributes the damage sustained by the 
rural population of these States to the 
destructive effect of agricultural com- 
petition with the States {arther West. 
This can be true only in part, and in 
so far as the far Western States have 
un‘air advantage in the railroad 
charges. ‘I he drought-stricken regions 
of Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas can 
never compete with Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio strictly on their own 
merits. Relative situations have 
changed, and the same discrimination 
which formerly worked so potently in 
the development of these States and so 
destructively to the agriculture of the 
East, is now building up the newer 
States at the expense of the North Cen- 
tral States, impelling emigration to the 
West and Northwest ; and at the same 
time the ever-present forces of cen- 
tralization are drawing the rural and 
village population into the larger cen- 
ters. In this double movement of 


wealth and population, the unregu- 
lated power of railroad managers to fix 
rates is a most important factor. 

But whatever be the causes, unless 
present tendencies be arrested, the 
future of the small towns is extremely 
discouraging ; and it is very doubtful 


whether any material change in exist- 
ing conditions will soon occur. ‘lhe 
superior economies of the factory sys- 
tem of manufacture will doubtless con- 
tinue to operate unfavorably to small 
industries. One of these economies is 
the cheap rate of transportation given 
to large producers and to great com- 
petitive centers ; and, until the unifica- 
tion of the railroad system is carried 
to its logical completion and in some 
way, either by the elimination of com- 
petition between the different parts of 
the system through government regu- 
lation, by the legalization and perfec- 
tion of pooling or otherwise, freight 
rates are made substantially fair and 
uniform throughout the country, no 
great improvement in the condition of 
Western rural communities can be ex- 
pected. ‘Il he grand march of improve- 
ment which is creating many cities 
will go on unchecked, but for these 
the villages will be only feeders. 
There are compensations even for the 
protracted stagnation which has been 
described. Each of these little places 
has been a veritable haven in the 
midst of the financial storm which, 
for the last two years, has swept the 
cities. In seas where no ships sail no 
wrecks are seen. Where there are 
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few wage-earners, no corporation 
bubbles, no fever of speculation, no 
overbuilding, no inflation of values, 
there is little to fear from panics. A 
panic is a day of judgment for all 
commercial iniquity, and for all finan- 
cial folly as well; and the hamlet has 
no great sins to answer for. ‘1 hrough- 
out at least a large portion of this re- 
gion the effects of the intense depres- 
sion have been but little felt in the 
small places, and when felt at all they 
have been felt indirectly. The banks 
were full of money, and their only 
losses were incurred by carrying the 
paper of the banks, trust companies, 
building and loan associations, deben- 
ture-bond companies, and the thousand 
and one rotten institutions with which 
the cities have been infested. ‘Ihe 
markets being flooded with unsalable 
goods of every description, the hard 
cash of the thrifty farmer and the 
frugal villager felt a relative apprecia- 
tion, and came cautiously forth in 
search of bargains. ‘lhis condition 
will doubtless last until a general 
revival of business, when the current 
toward the city will again setin. But, 
just at present, many an idle mechanic 
and many a stranded adventurer in 
the cities sighs regretfully ashe thinks 
of some country village left behind hire. 
One of the serious consequences of the 
drawing away of the youth and energy 
of the villages and towns is found in 
the benumbing effect it has upon those 
who remain behind. ‘I here is little 
incentive to start new enterprises, and 
especially is there small encouragement 
for boys to learn skilled trades. Hence 
the prospect before the boys of these 
villagers is depressing in the extreme. 
‘There is practically no chance for 
a boy to become skilled in any trade 
except in the building trades, the 
blacksmith shops, and in the common- 
est handicrafts. The late awakening 
to the value of manual-training schools 
is confined almost exclusively to the 
largest cities. 

Nothing is done in the smaller towns 
to teach manual skill or general ex- 
pertness in the use of tools, and the 
idea of any public effort to encourage 
the education of highly skilled me- 
chanics in any department is not even 
thought of. A boy may learn to hold 
a plough, to shovel dirt, to do common 
carpenters’ work, to paint a house, to 
shoe a horse; he may learn how to 
clerk in a store, to become a lawyer, or 
to sell life insurance ; but the country 
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towns are absolutely dead to the need 
of cultivating the mechanic arts, and 
teaching the American youth that gen- 
-ral knowledge and special skill with- 
ut which our native workers are being 
o rapidly driven out of the higher 
ranches of industrial activity. In Switz- 
rland, France,Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
and, Austria, the village boy or girl with 
iny aptitude finds a school nearby in 
which he may pursue the lines of study 
proper to lay the foundation for any 
itor calling, and in most cases he 
may then enter a trade school from 
hich, after years of the most, thor- 
ugh practical and technical instruction, 
ie may be graduated a finished master 
if his chosen trade. 
What is to become of the American 
ural and village population, which is 
shut out from even the benefits of such 
nanual training as may now be had in 
the high schools of a few of the most 
vrogressive cities? We are fast creat- 
nga peasantry, which, in another gen- 
eration, will seem rude in comparison 
vith the peasantry of Europe, unless 
ve adopt some enlightened method of 
nabling our workers to compete, man 
for man, with the artisans of Europe. 
Prices artificially increased by law may 
tempt the foreign worker to remove to 
this country, but a truer protection 
would seek to make our own mechanic 
a better man. Practically the Western 
village boy can neither learn a skilled 
trade at home nor practice it there ; to 
rise in life, to give scope to his am- 
ition, he must become an exile from 
his native town. 
HENRY J, FLETCHER. 
ES BA SUE 
WHEN a girl wants to purchase a sacque, 
Of the newspaper ads she keeps tracque, 
And she goes to the place 
Where they take a good space 
lo announce what they have for her bacque ! 
———_—<4 0 —————— 
Tue sound that cheers the merchant 
Advertising with a wil 
Is the jingle of the dollars 
As they drop into his till. 
—+>> 
I can tell you in less than a minute 
Why it is that some aren’t in ute; 
ey don’t advertise, 
And ’tis no surprise 


That the trade they don’t get is infinute. 
—_—__. 


Tue man who is first to fail, 
When a panic begins to rise, 
Is the man who takes in sail, 
When he ought to advertise. 
TELL us not with lengthened faces 
** Advertising does not pay ;” 
Ope your eyes and see its traces. 
In the solid wealth to-day. 


A BOOK ADVERTISING. 


One would naturally look to the pub- 
lishers as being the men best qualified 
to make attractive advertisements of 
books. Yet this is far from being the 
case. The average publisher is keener 
in judging of the intrinsic qualities of 
a beok than in advertising it. He is 
apt to let the book seli itself. He re- 
lies very largely upon the fame of its 
author to bring purchasers. The pub- 
lisher sends out advance copies of a 
new book to the literary critics. The 
critic, with half a hundred other new 
books requiring his attention, skims 
through the new arrival, dipping in 
lightly here and there, reading the last 
chapter to see how it ends, and then, 
using a few convenient stock phrases 
and glittering generalities peculiar to 
the trade, fixes upa stickful or two and 
passes on to the next. ‘lhe publisher 
receives marked copies of the various 
papers containing these nice little 
sugar-coated notices, which he cuts out 
and pastes and then advertises in the 
‘New Publications’? column. The 
book may be very good, fairly good or 
utterly bad, yet only a few of the more 
conscientious critics will have the cour- 
age to express exactly what they think 
of it, assuming that they have read the 
book at all. 

This is an ancient practice that has 
come down from the days when pub- 
lishers were mere printers instead of 
sagacious literary men, as they are now, 
and when the critic was a mighty power 
whose favor, or the absence of it, was 
an important factor in the career of a 
new work. It seems never to have oc-_ 
curred to the publishers that it is pos- 
sible to change the old order of things. 
For this reason, in spite of the revolu- 
tion in the presentation of advertise- 
ments that has been going on all about 
him, the publisher has not profited by it. 
Now, if the publisher should employ 
an expert ad constructor and let him 
write the ads of all new books ina 
bright and readable way, choosing the 
typography and the general form of 
the ad as well, how much more in- 
structive and helpful would the book 
ad columns be to the prospective pur- 
chaser! For instance, take the first 
advertised book in the first advertising 
medium at hand—a magazine—Mc- 
Clure’s, containing the ad of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company’s edition of 
John Fiske’s ‘‘Civil Government in 
the United States.’’ The announce- 
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ment with the ad is in agate and tells 
of the author's ‘‘full knowledge and 
thorough research,’’ his ‘‘marvels of 
clear statement,’’ and his ‘‘strong, 
simple style.’’ These areall very well. 
But in any author we expect just these 
things. It goes without the saying 
that his style is attractive and clear and 
that he writes from accurate knowl- 
edge and thorough research. If he 
didn’t he should go into some other 
business. To emphasize these qual- 
ities in the author gives us no infor- 
mation about the book nor does it 
cause us to long to possess it. The 
purpose of an ad is to induce business, 
to make us hanker after something that 
has caught our fancy, to make us hun- 
ger for it. Consequently ads should 
be appgtizing. 

Very well. Now let us examine the 
book in question and study its oppor- 
tunities for attractive ads. Turning 
over the pages rapidly, our eye lights 
on the only illustration in this book, 
For our purpose it’s a corker. It is 
a picture of the gerrymander in the 
shape of a salamander, from which it 
got its name, and the picture is of the 
grotesque kind that would attract the 
eye no matter by what other advertis- 
ing matter surrounded. In the ad it 
would be more valuable than a hun- 
dred lines of critical generality. 

Looking through the book we find 
reference to the ‘‘Ship of State,” the 
origin of the phrase. This is a good 
starter for an ad and could be worked 
up into something like this : 

HE cup | How the good ship is 
steered by the citizen pilots 
OF through the seas of civil and 
| STATE. political strife is told in 
J * Civit GOVERNMENT IN THE 
Unitep States.”” A Book for The Tax- 
payer, The Student, The Voter and The 
Office Holder. . 

Again, there is something in the 
book about taxation as distinguished 
from robbery. As an eye-catcher 
‘‘taxation and robbery’’ is admissible. 
The ad might then take this form, 
quoting from the sub-chapter devoted 
to this subject : 


THE SHIP 








“When the highwayman 
ints his pistol at me and I 
Rand him my purse and 
watch, I am_ robbed. ut 
when I pay the tax-collector, 
f or sell my house 
over my head if I refuse, I am simply paying 
what is fairly due from me toward support- 
ing the government.”—/John Fiske’s Civil 
Government in the United States. 


| TAXATION 
AND 
ROBBERY. 


who can seize my watc 
r 





Here, then, are two advs., neither of 
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them brilliant in conception, yet in- 
finitely more inviting than the publish- 
er’s humdrum announcement as ex- 
pressed in the ad in M/cClure’s: 





Civil Government in the United 
States, With some Reference to its 
Origins.  Fifty-ninth Thousand. 
I2mo., $1.00 net. 

“* Mr. Fiske writes from full knowledge and 
thorough research, and he has such mastery 
of his facts, and so distinct a perception of 
their relations, that his works are marvels of 
clear statement, while his strong, simple style 
gives to them a very unusual attraction.” 





On general principles, therefore, { 
should say that all book ads shouid ig- 
nore the critic and should emphasize 
the readable qualities of a new work 
by the reproduction of something in 
the book itself—a catchy phrase, a pat 
quotation, an odd allusion, or a strik- 
ing picture, or, if it is a novel, by a 
short bit of well-put descriptive mat- 
ter pertaining to some character. They 
should convince us of the book’s dif- 
ferentiation from all other books. There 
should be in thead less of the author 
and more of the book, less of his lit- 
erary ability and more of what he writes 
about. In advertising Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ ‘‘ Van Bibber and Other 
Stories” the publisher should empha- 
size the fact that Van Bibber is a hand- 
some young society swell, who appears 
in the most unexpected places wearing 
a dress suit and doing remarkable 
things and engaging in remarkable ad- 
ventures, such as no other dress- 
suited hero ever engaged in before. 
Van Bibber’s experience with the stage 
infant in ‘‘ Her First Appearance” is 
an example of great possibilities for 
stimulating interest in the book. 

‘Take the current ads of Marion 
Crawford’s ‘* Katharine Lauderdale.” 
One of them quotes a critic: ** ‘ Kath- 
arine Lauderdale’ is essentially a dra- 
matic novel, possessing the unity of 
time and place and of action. * * * 
It is a love story, pure and simple, 
with no straining after the moral that 
Mr. Crawford so denounces.” Cold 
and lifeless, uninforming and indefin- 
ite, this is a fair example of what the 
average critic gives us. For the pur- 
pose intended it is utterly useless. The 
next critic ventures to say that Mr. 
Crawford “ has done nothing better.” 
This is not reassuring either. The fact 
that ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale” has 
unity of time and place and of action 
and does not strain after a moral is no 
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jucement to us to spend $2 for the 
IN. 
‘Chimmie Fadden and Major Max 
nother book of the day that is not 
ertised in a way to arouse a reader’s 
rest. There is nothing to tell us 
Chimmie Fadden ever saw the 
t Side, and that he talks in the 
uresque lingo of the Bowery, nor 
there a word about his faithful 
id ** de Duchess.” And we learn 
1 the ad nothing of Major Max, 
»is one of the most delightful of 
nt fiction characters, with his suave 
decorous manners, his wit and 
irtee, seductive mixed drinks and 
pes for rare dishes and remarkable 
t in spinning yarns, Either of these 
acters possesses just the qualities 
would enable an advertisement 
ier to turn off some notably good 
ks 
i believe that the possibilities of at- 
tive advertising of books are practi- 
y illimitable. All that is needed to 
ionstrate this is that some publisher 
| be a pioneer and start the ball 
rolling. Most books are a veritable 
e of suggestion to the ad builder. 
could work into his ads lots of 
etry and sentiment and wit and sound 
wralizing, and make his reading mat- 
fairly coruscate with gems of happy 
ght and bright sayings. If so 
osaic a thing as varnish or soap or 
niture or ready-made ciothes or 
y goods bargains, with but half a 
en salient qualities to lay stress 
m, can be used as a basis for ads 
| are worth reading simply for their 
rtistic and literary merit, how much 
re so can the books of great authors 
aud scientists, with almost every page 
productive of an idea! ELI AYREs. 
+ 
Oxrorp ties are neat and nice ; 
Family ties are goo 
But the adver-tise that printers sell 
Are the ties that saw the wood. 
Ir your name to success, my ft my friend, 
In a business way you’d link 
Then take the roa at leads a way, 
‘Tis paved w with prititers ink. 


” 


’Twixt business and rosperity 
There is a missing link, 
Its name is advertising, 
Its organ—PrinTers’ INK. 
> 


WITHOUT rain it is a ae 


For the grass to keep alive ; 
Advertising’s rain to business— 
Keeps it growing, makes it thrive. 


Ir your business now is bad, 

You should pause and think a bit ; 
Do not stop your little ad— 

Just increase the size of it. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE INGENUITY. 


There is a big uptown apartment house 
that has struck a new scheme for making the 
best of things. During the past winter it 
has not been overcrowded with patrons, but 
it hasn’t let a little thing like that affect its 
outward appearance. Its architecture is pacha a 
luxuriant oblong design—straight lines eve 
where, while the chief feature of its facade 
is a lot of plain windows. Now that the 
apartment house is comparatively barren of 
residents, these windows would present a 

retty poor appearance of an evening with 

ut three or four of them illuminated. Here 
is where the enterprise of the house finds its 
opportunity. Whether belonging to an occu- 
pied room or otherwise, each and every win- 
dow is every evening radiantly lighted, all 
shades being well raised, in order to display 
to the best advantage the life and animation 
within. The facade thus nightly presents a 
scene only equaled by the checker board 
for regularity of pattern. During the holi- 
days Christmas wreaths were hung in each 
window in order to sustain the profitable im- 
pression that the house is swarming with 
occupants.—NV. VY. Evening Sun. 

d 10+ sation 
IT ATTRACiS ATTENTION, 

In a store on Fulton street is a clerk 7 feet 
4 inches in height. One of the inducements 
presented to attract people to the place is an 
offer of a ten-dollar bill to any man who will, 
standing on the floor, take it from the hand 
of the giant also standing on the floor. A day 
or two ago a stranger entered the store. He 
was young, and although much bent looked 
like a man at least 6 feet high when straight- 
ened up. The first thing Re did was to in- 
quire about the ten-dollar bill,while the giant 
looked him over carefully. “ How tall are 
you ?’’ the latter asked the stranger. “* Six feet 
4,”’ was the answer. That seemed to satisfy 
the giant and he smilingly proceeded to hold 
up the coveted greenback. The other man 
was soon by his side, and after he had straight- 
ened out his knees and his shoulders he was 
able to look at the giant’s necktie. Then he 
raised his arm an id grabbed the ai he could 
have got it six inches higher. He had arms 
like an ourang-outang. They almost reached 
down to his ankles.— Brook yn Eagle. 

sacle xe 
A CURIOUS PICTURE, 
New York, April 26, 1895. 
Editor cf Printers’ INK: 

What do you think of this curious picture 

illustrating a hatter’s ad in a Philadelphia 
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paper? Does it imply that Dr. Woodbury is 
tal ing through a hat purchased from this 
dealer ? H. OQ. 
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A THOUSAND TONGUES NEEDED. 
Pacestine, Tex., April 24, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Dear Sir—‘ Oh! for a thousand tongues 
to do the subject justice,” exclaimed the lit- 
tle boy, who had fallen into the sugar bar- 
rel. Speaking personally, I need a thon- 
sand tongues to do the “ Little Schoolmas- 
ter’’ justice. Printers’ IN« is of great value 
to the secretary who wishes to successfully 
advertise the association. Every issue con- 
tains many bright suggestions for Y. 

A. work, Soon kK W. Pew is 
Gen’l ‘See’y ,* Fe 
cient aisles 
DOUBTFUL. 
Soutn Benp, Ind., April 26, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Do you think head-ache 

cure a case of head-ache liket 


wders would 
e one I inclose? 





Dr. Kilmer & Co. use this picture in n all their 
ads. Jas. RAFFERTY. 


—_+o>—_—_—_—- 
THE WOODS ARE FULL OF THEM, 
Office of ] 


Cuarces E. Lyncu, 
Clothier and Outfitter. f 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
April 24, 1895. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Can you give us the names 
of one or two artists who do 
such work as is used in Wan- 
amaker’s ads? If so, we 
should esteem it very much. 
Very truly yours, 
Cuartes E, Lyncu. 
{Mr. F. C. Ringer, secre- 
tary of the Geo. P. Rowell 
Advertisin AS any, as- 
eo that onawitz, 
Pena phrkay Brook- 
ay . Y., is the sort of man 
our cor respondent i is seeking. 
A specimen of his work is 
here shown.—£d. P. I.] 


—_—__+or+-—_—_—_ 
HE CRITICISES THE AD WRITERS. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We naturally expect a man to use his ut- 
most — when he is exerting it in his 
own behalf. As a consequence, we are apt 
t> look unfavorabl upon a doctor who can- 
not cure himself, a ote who loses his own 
personal case, or a newspaper —_— who 
doesn’t believe in advertising. In the same 
way we look upon an ad writer whose own 
advertisements are not particularly original. 
If an ad writer can write clever, original and 
trade-bringing ads for others, write them in 
an original manner peculiarly his own, why 
do we not find his own ads conspicuous for 
a same qualities? Of the many and un- 

richly clever ad writers who advertise in 
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Printers’ Ink, how many show their abilities 
in their own ads? 

Ad writers generally use a conversational 
““Wanamaker style” ad in the columns of 
Printers’ Ink. In too many cases they fall 
into the error one is apt to encounter in such 
ads—silliness in an attempt to be smart. A 
case in point may be illustrated by my men- 
tion of an ad in Printers’ Ink some time 
since. It ran something like this—of course 
I do not copy exactly: 

“Slow trade? Brace up! Send for my 
sapient tips. Boom trade with my Busines: 
Builders. 

This ad is remarkable for the smart or silly 
practice of designating one’s ads as “* busi- 
ness boomers.” Various articles of this 
species are “business bullets,’ ‘* business 
bringers,”’ “* business bait,” etc. These are 
not produced by ad writers or even ad smiths, 
but by “architects,” “attorneys” and 
“adepts,’”’ who are without exception “ ar 
tists.” And so alliterative titles are sought 
throughout the whole dictionary. And the 

“ad writer”? who can “ write ads”’ has a!- 
most disappeared. 

This is t . — thaps of a search for 
novelty. Yet, if che writer will consider 
that he is offering his services to a plain, 
business man, I 1 believe that he will make 
his novelties less flowery. 

In the category of ads there are some few 
which approach the verge of idiocy. A 
parody of one of these runs like this : 

“ Tinkey tinkle, it’s a jingle. 
I wrote it alone and single.” 

Ads in verse after the “see that hump’ 
style are occasionally si//y, but semse is al- 
ways mingled with them. I have looked in 
vain for any sense in the ads of the style | 
have parodied above. If one is advertising 
his ability in the way of writing such ads, | 
should think it advisable to * mingle’’ some 
instances of his ability in them. 

have wondered why writers who care 
fully avoid writing an ad for themselves, and 
showing some little originality and cleverness 
in the same, do not take a lesson from the 

* advertising fables’’ that have appeared in 
previous issues of Printers’ INK. ere | 
find some reasons given for the claims of the 
advertisers to write good ads and place them. 
The ad itself is an instance of clever adver- 
tisin; “Why can’t its authors write good 
ads for me if they do for themselves ?”’ is the 
natural inquiry of a business man who has 
read this ebvectiee 

Buyers of ads will buy of those that can 
advertise themselves. very ad writer will 
admit this. Then why not advertise one’s 
business as you would that of your patrons ? 
Why not use perceptible space instead of a 
few lines monthly ?_ Why not use a display 
ad occasionally? Even if no display ad is 
used, some way could be found ae vertis- 
ing one’s self in the classified ads in better 
style than most of that which now appears 
there. 

It is a source of surprise that these clever 
ad writers, who are all readers of PrinTEKS’ 
Ink, do not _— ut its principles into more active 

ractice. ey are able to write clever ads 

or others, but from the appearance of their 
own ads, they seem to forget to apply to 
their own cases the ideas set forth in the 
“* Little Schoolmaster.”’ If you read any of 
the ads in the style of my examples and then 
the “ advertising fables,’’ which firm would 
= think employed ad writers of ability ? 

he decision of any writer would favor the 
latter firm. He can, perhaps, draw conclu- 
sions from such a decision that will be of use 
to him, Wiuuiam J. Corcoran, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


A BIG JOB. 
Puicapecpnia, April 26, 1895. 
Editor of Prixters’ INK: 


1 send you the heading of the Celluloid 
ollar Co.’s ad. Don’t you think they have 


neal 


Wwe Caw 


Collan and 
Caffy Onn 
nan, Mm 








. big job on hand, no matter how great their 
pugilistic ability may be ? Joun Smiru. 


+e, 
PUTTING THE = TS TO PRACTICAL 


seicteiiaan N. Y., April 26, 1895. 
Lditor of Prixters’ Ink: 
Using an apt quotation from the poets to 
egin an ad strikes meas a happy and original 
th thought, and one that has not become hack- 
eyed as yet. To illustrate how easily poetic 
quotations can be utilized for this purpose, I 
zive below a few examples. The reader who, 
like Oliver Twist, hungers for “ more,” can 
asily find many verses and stanzas adapted 
to his purpose in any popular cyclopzdia of 
poetry. 
‘Come, let us plant the apple-tree, 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade.”’ 
—Bryant. 
Spring has come! Buy your gutuing tools 
from Smith & Gilson. 
‘O, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.””—-Scott. 
Connor’ ts euiwelieny silks do not tangle. 
Be not deceived by others whose silks are 
* just as good.” 
‘“‘ Nay, strew, with free and joyous sweep, 
The seed upon the expecting soil.’"—Bryant. 
Buy your seeds from Brown, and expect the 
best results. 
“Build me straight, O, worthy Master.’’ 
Lona en’ 
With lumber from Jennings & Jones. 
* Dumb jewels often, in their silent rind, 
Mone quick than words do move a woman’s 
mind. 
A choice assortment of engagement rings at 
Elter's. 
‘* Of all the passions that subdue mankind, 
The love of novelty rules most the mind. we 
Foote. 
Our styles are the latest and most novel. 
Smith & Brown, Milliners. 
‘When chill November's surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare.” —Burns. 
We opened up our new line of winter over- 
coats. Dunn & Scott, : Tailors. 
A. St. H. ANGEVINE, 


25 
IT DRAWS TRADE. 
Harrtvite, Mo., April 25, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


The following placard is now adoraing 
the front of a local groceryman’s store : 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTS | 
A PAIR 
PAID FOR GOOD CUSTOMERS | 
INQUIRE WITHIN. 








He says it draws trade and, therefore, is 
exactly what he wants. Cart GARNER. 


—— {9 
REAL ESTATE MEDIA IN NEW YORK. 
New York, April 26, 189s. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I would like to set before your readers 
some experiences I have had in advertising 
real estate. I may state parenthetically that 
no class of advertisers watch results or keep 
closer in touch with advertising than real es- 
tate men. The entire business is based on 
judicious advertising, and the receipts there- 
from must form an important factor in every 
daily paper’s financial statement. Taking 
New Ch, the Herald is easily first for 
real estate advertising. Speaking in a gen- 
eral sense, if the roperty advertised is high- 
class, exceptionally nice, the 7r7bune, Times 
and Evening Post are desirable mediums. 
Small farms do well in the Press, also cheap 
lots and instalment property fits the World 
chiefly, but the Press and World both do 
well on these lines. The Recorder and Ad- 
vertiser work fairly well for the _——- 
on cheap properties. The Wor d does best 
on out-of-town properties, — “a suburban 
lots, of a medium to cheap grade. The even- 
ing papers, outside of the Post, and occa- 
sionally the Mail and Express, are cf very 
little value, excepting the Brooklyn Eagie, 
which, for Brooklyn property, is practically 
the only medium of any vane. These are 
facts noted from experience that has cost me 
money to ascertain. Yours truly, 

Rea Estate AGENT. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head, twolines or more 
without display, 25 centsa line Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 

G OOD HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 


G \ OOD HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 


Ws. & solicitor ; daily ; also practi. 
Surgy ou! ‘ able to set 
display ads art cally. Address “ F, Wa 
Printers’ Ink, 
GILVER DOLLARS wanted in 
Catalogues and Circulars by 
interested, address H. FE. wit ER, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Illino’ Tllinois. 
 -—ooe energetic, mana, manager, aBvound news- 
per worker, desires engagement on s gees 
daily’ 0 or r rade le journal. Address, for ahaa » 
*ENERG 
er, with capital, for bo 


e Printers’ Ink, New York 
ANTED—A partn: 
Ww* puiionies mA a weekly devoted to the 
finances and wry , yw HLF this country. 
G. HERTWIG, 45 Ninth 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
WILL give $10 00 for oe ‘Tor the best ad and $5.00 for 
the second best ad f one pecelie” 
received by May 25th. PROF. Ch CHAMBERLAIN, 
87 King St., E Toronto, Ont, 4-inch single column, 


or 
the million. “If 
Printer, 305 
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and electrotypes purchased. 
O gy ter J.CAWK, 41 Pai Park Kow, N. Y. 
bee sober young man, who is gradu- 
WwW4. f Colgate e Ae cademy desires to thor- 
gughiy le earn ay ter’s trade. Ly ermage, 5 
anted. fo -~- “G. A. O.,” Eaton, 


Fs aheahess journalist ( (German and Engi 
would act as New York co 

for ty ‘ere Ad trees B. OENIG. 
1064 F on Ave. ll translate, write speeches, 


Newspaper T publishers desi 
W4ar sell should eo communicate to us eaicn tult 
iculars of what the ve to sell. MASSA- 
HUSETTS NEWSPAP R EXCHANGE, Back 
Bay, Boston, Mass. 


UR specialty is fine embossing and catalogue 
O work of every description. Weare leaders I 
in Lceapid and price. Have good opening for 
capable man who can estimate on this class of 

work. Ase. with reference, GRIFFITH, 
AXTELL & CADY CO rsand Printers, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


CE TO 
ERS OF PAPERS 
nian an artistic and hand- 


hanger not if not accept 
ture yo = = 


fea 
ae it. OSELEY, 


‘[’O PUBLISHERS—Our special line—printing 
I catalogues for the horticultural trades— 
keeps our plant busy for eight months each year. 
For the next four months we offer you the serv- 
ell-equipped co og room, elec- 
ee foundry, press-room and bindery at at- 
ti ive prices. our prices will stiffen later. The 
grade of our work in our special line is well 
known throughout the U.S. It ten Hee to 
write us. MOUNT PLEASANT PRIN 
? 
\ 7 ANTED— Agents, exclusive territory, contin 
uous employment. Our leader now—a 
seller, staple as ee new, aae Rever- 
sible 6-foot Statistical Wall of U. 8. and 
World. The only map showing :* much in the 
world, likewise the best map for general use 
oer published ; so conceded by its publishers, 
e largest co! mpilers at and yblieers of maps in 
the world. Sel 


ag oF Price 00; retail to 
Sf Lots CALLERS’ TE 


rs for stamp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ice of our w 


REGISTER, Reed Bidg., 
—-, 
NE WSPAPF. RI SUR. ANCE. 


HE YANK, Boston, Mass., wards off business 


death. 60,000 monthly. 


aonmnicosemniiiay = 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 
Prva SILVER not wanted, but will give good 
value in Catalogues and'C irculars for some. 
in need, address H. E. BECKER, Printer, 305 
Sake St., Chicago, llinois. 


PAPER. 


M PLUMMER & CO. furnish the paper for 
IVI. this magazine. We invite correspond- 
ence with reliable houses regarding paper of all 
kinds, 45 Beekman St., New York. 


+> 
ELECTROTYPES. 
LECTROTYPING — Honest work at honest 
4 ard Ny. THOS. H. CROSLEY CO., 149 Leon- 


Since coe LINOTYPE AND ELECTROTYPE 
ran annodes; ZINC PLATES for 
ANT & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., 





pats 1.50 get our best half-tone poe. 
kinds of cuts at prices as Cd risin; 
Write ‘os your wants. CHiCAGO PHOTO EN- 


GRAVING CO., 185 Madison St., C une 


tee? nad write your own ads, but one thing 

—you can’t make your own cuts. 

Think of us ; $1.50 for best half tone cut ; prices 

like that and work the best. | CHICAGO PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO., 185 Madison St., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRESSWORK, 


iw you have a Jong run of presswork it will 
iy you to consult us. it press-room 
in the city. Best of work. ost reasonable 
prices. FERRIS BROS., 324-330 Pearl St., N. Y. 
+e 


PRINTERS. 
ya BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
Paavo make type type, cases, stands 
hase—everythin; that a printer needs—and 
our prices are the b WALKER 
&B NAN, 2v1 to 205 ‘William St., N. Y. 


Bee KLETS byte mice million, to advertise your 
basiness. per 1 _— up. Write for esti- 
ates on your work. est prices in the U. 8. 
SPRINGFIELD PUB. CO., “Springfiel ld, Mass. 
— +o 
BILLPOSTING A¥D DISTRIBUTING. 


P. PRINTZ, a a of sess, matter, 
730 9th St., N. E. E., Washi Washington, D.C. 


] et kinds of advertis siverting matter distrib- 
ited by P. P. STEKETEE, Muskegon, Mich. 


OWA ADVERTISING CO., Humboldt, Iowa.— 
Posting, Tacking, Distributing, and Signs. 


Town or country. 
LL classes of advertising reliably distributed; 
/\_ cover Western N.Y. J. &. STROYER CO., 


Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


(BAND RaPips, Mich. (po over 100,000) can 
7 be thoroughly “ covered” b MATH- 


ESON & CO., distributors, 40 So. Di #.t- St. 


B,% . BRUNS & CO., Distributors of Adver- 
tising Matter and Bi'lposters, St. Charles, 
Mo. Reference: Any bus.ness firm in the city. 
—_——_+or+ —___— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


QEARCH the worla over and n’t 
‘ “cushion ” rubber autograp = $1, Bi, except 
ofme. Write name in ink for engraving. 
KENNEDY, Findlay, Ohio. 


RANDMA’S ROCKER, the latest ad carrier, 
places the ad before the family and kee it 
therd without cost. Samples free. F. P. HAR- 
DEN, P. O. Box 1758, Boston, Mass, 


oS the purpose ‘of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will <a in- 
serted under this head once for one dolla: 


V EMORIAL DAY—Send for sample of our 

4 cialty for anemone ae I t... ins of the 
year for advertisin; d Grand 
‘Army men. CON NENTAL, PRINTING CO., 

successors to J. A. & R. A. Reid, Providence, R. L 


and 


MERCANTILE LAW. 


NAVANAGH & THOMAS, Omaha, Nebraska, 
lawyers and adjusters. Collections of job- 
bers handled anywhere in lowa or Nebraska 
with success; 2,000 of the leading Eastern job- 
bers examine our reports every week. Are rec 
ommended by all credit men as the best system 
of watching their trade. Write us. Reference, 
W. & J. Sloan, New York City. 


A trOREEE for advertisers. R. W. HAYNES. 
4 


WoMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT C 
Manufacturers of tine Medical and a Poilet 


Pre) tions. BALM OF FIGs, the great- 
est blessing of the age for relieving suf- 
es women. LIQUID PEARL, the most ost | 
rfect preparation for beautifying the | 
complexion. Address all correspond- 
ence to Miss Mabel E. Rush, Sec. 
JOLIET, Ill., A x! 18, 1895. 
Mr. R. W. Haynes. Washington 
My Dear SIR R-Yours of the 18th is ‘at hand, and 
[am pleased to inform you that everythin 
now all right, and that we received L, onters 
which were being held, and I assure y: 
preciate your work in our behalf in iaing us 
obtain said orders, and also place our ooseeny 
before the Department in the proper light. 
Everything is now running smoothly, and we 
do not anticipate any further trouble. Thanking 
you again for your kind en Iam 
Yours very truly, J. C. FLOWERS, Treas. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


PREMIUMS. 


EMIUMS—Best and up to da‘e. THE CUR- 
RENT PUB. CU., weds bert St., Phila. 


PPR 





CLIPPING B BUREAU. 


Sogtnaas CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlan 
lippings for Advertisers, Class 
ials, yo ty 


Ga. 
our- 
——— e+ -— 


BOOKS. 


O% books ones and sold. Send stamp for 

list. Address A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 North 

O St., St. Louis. M 

[ANGER SIGNALS, ama a manual! of practical hints 
for gene’ vertisers. Price, by mail, 50 

cents. Address PRINTERS? ‘INK, 10 Spruce St., 

New York. 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


DDRESSES—The 320 ORT rs of Wheeler 
Co., printed, Hc. BRO\ N, Bartlett, Nebr. 


Ey ELOPES, wrappers, , ete., 
4 for cag ne per M. 
Minneapolis, Mi 
L ETTERS roe “sold or rented. Valuable 
lines of tresh letters always in stock for 
Write for lists and prices. Debility let 
A. LEFFINGWELL & CO., 112 
hicago, Il 


addressed ready 
i C. TOWNSEND, 


rental. 
ters a specialty. 
Dearborn St., 


SUPPLIFS. 
’ AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


LS - for ae. BRUCE & COOK, 199 Water 
, New Y 
4. PAPER is Printed with ink manufac 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., Ltd, 10 in lea St., ‘a York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


Q TATE maps, 1895 edition just out; wall map, 
new featu: re retail $3, to agents a. a 
size 50c. less pocket size, with index 
ess. ‘Address ‘St. LOUIS CALLERS’ REGISTER, 
Reed Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOLID TYPE talks in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
» Illustrated ads show excellent. 


QOLID TYPE talks inGOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
. Illustrated ads show excellent. 


Q TOC K catalogue — “(new edition) will soon be 
.) ready ; over an inte’ nesting. riginal haif- 
tones. Send 10c NNER ENGRAV- 
ING CO., ——— 


POP off nee. ad —_ = clever, attractive little 
skete Ten, mad our ads, #5 =O. 

or Be Ww return ae ILLIAMS, 83 L. & 

T. ‘Washington 

] a madbosreen aeiaalicay and initials for ae 
azines, ee and general printing, dc. 

s of cuts free. AMERI- 


per inch. 
G CO, Newark, N.J. 


CAN ILLUSTRATI 


——_+o> —_—__. 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
A GENCIES know GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A GENCIES know GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


DITORS—Send ad rates, disc., etc., to BLISS 
BLACK, Adv. Agt., 180 Tremont St., Boston. 


‘ TANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. ADVERTIS- 
2 ER’s GUIDE, de. a year. Sample mailed free. 


F Bint wish to advertise anything anywhere 
y time, write to the GEO. » ROWELL 
ADV “ERTISING CO., 19 Spruce St., New York. 


T= LAND OF GOLD, so lo asleep, now 

awakening with new rail is, new indus 
tries, new energies, are you after its business! 
We are planners, preparers, pacers, pushers of 
advertising. Let us take charge of your Pacific 
Coast business. We are there on the “field of 
action,” know its people and _ its mediums. ye > 
save and make ou peoney- Write. WILDER & 
CO., 621 Market St., San Francisco. 


TO LET. 
yY ANK, Boston. Space. 


7° HOUSEKEEPING. Space. 
X 6H. P. HUBBARD, Megr., a Bldg., N 


‘ hen HOUSEKEEPING. 
X) 6H. P. HUBBARD, LD, Mgr.,3 38 Times Bidg., N. y, 


\ ’E have for rent, at 10 nt, at 10 Spruce St., two con- 

necting offi one and one small. 
They are up only one flight of stairs and are well- 
lighted and the pleasantest offices in the build- 
ing. Size of large room about 2 x24; er. 
10x15. If yy such aoe, ~4~{ call and 
talk about price, etc. tted up to suit. 
Address GRO. 2 ROWELL Le & to. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


pass (DOLLAR) MAILING SYSTEM AND 
MAILER—We often receive requests for cir- 
culars describing our Pelham Mailing System 
Mailer. In reply we beg to say that we a 4 
circulars w ver describing it, for 
that the description is about one-half whet w we 
charge for. For two years we have been perfect- 
oon by practical weekly use on our 
— he pyctem ina simple le pons, but — 
icity is one of its 
ft to save two-thirds the time eirequired i by the he old 
way of writing the address on each paper. Our 
mailing clerk, with one girl assistant, affixes 2,500 
names or addresses in two hours without hurry 
orerrors. The expense of Ly? and for sup- 


plies is merely 10c. per 
issue, and t Mailer itself ‘ practically inde- 


the 

structible. No ep outla: mn yy = Ape 

Mailer and System is recei th oe it into rd 

cessful cperation. Does not requi a a rt. 

The address label is unique ont easily r ; no 
ype necessary. A pract cal Mailerfor week- 

ly ani monthly papers oe circulations under 
,000. We send System and Mailer pare — 

receipt of $1 (less 3 cents for money order), and 

if purchaser is not rey satisfied after giving 

the’ System a trial, f he thinks it unworthy a 
trial wu nati ‘. 

far imm mediately. As to our + * 

fer to First Natio 

street” and G. Dun Commercial 4; 

CHARLES P. ADAMS & BRO. , Topeka, 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
¥ HE YANK, Boston, Mass., 60,000 monthly. 


YOCKLAND, Maine, DAILY STAR. 
in three counties. 


p= INDEX visits 1,500 Delaware homes 
eekly. $5 per inch, 52 insertions. 


| = you advertise in Ohio you will get results. 
For particulars address H. D. LA COSTE, 38 
— mp New York. 


€ - 9erson advertising in PRI‘/TERS’ INK 
i the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


66 | Nher Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four great papers of the Pacific 
Coast.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


1g OFFER advertisers, papers that that bring results. 
DI Row, New York. 
pe. for good mediums only. 


ye. CAN'T get along without German adver- 

tising. The Germania Publishtng Co., Mil- 
waukee, publishes the banner German advertis- 
ing mediums. Circulation unrivaled. 


4 he MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines. Iowa, 

reaches the best people im the eight North- 
western States. Employing no Eastern solicitor, 
it makes a uniform rate so low that Cpitaamacaraias 
no big returns on small investmen’ 


BE yon advertising in Ohio! We invite your 

4 nmtion to the Dayton MORNING TIMEs, 

circulating 4,500 copies daily ; the EVENING News, 
copies each issue, and the WEEKLY 

, 4,500 copies; are the representative fam- 

Dayton, and with their com- 


Only daily 


s enjoyed to a marked degree the confi 
of the pat peore in _ 


and support 
D, LA COSTE, 35 Park Row, New York. 





ADVERTISING SOUVENIRS. 


Ouran, advertising ; writes 

words with one dip of ink, of ink; Four card in Ne 
hollow handle ; Sis At #70 for 5,000, 
Samples 5 cts. ‘JOHN JACKSON, Mbstion K,N Y. 


ior 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


OTICE—H Iherin’s fens to A 
Me ey ‘or this com with- 

n and he duly notified o thes same. STAN D- 
SEPTRL GN Co., Publishers the Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 26, 1895. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
G OOD HOUSEKEEPING. Excellent. 


G OOD HOUSEKEEPING. Excellent. 


6s [her Post-InTELLiGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four Pact. papers of the Pacific 
Coast.” —Harper’s 
pHe be Buckeye Chalk Plate Co., 52 Frankfort 
St., Clev id, = recoats plates less than 
60 per cent 0 Write for circular. 


GT0CK mans Ga (new edition) will soon be 

ready; over 150 interesti original f- 

yan Send 10c. postage to BID NER ENGRAV- 

ING CO., Chicago. 

‘| RANSILATION—English into wg = heme 

a Royal or Presidential message to 

cure ad. Printed proof sent. L IMPARTIAL 

Tignish, P. E. 1., 

. | has? Fz, i mooting ing of the stockholders of the 
ca a ap = the election 


go, 1,8 rf a ng 


gf 


if 
serk;' on Moots 13, 1885 at iL ° eleck’ A. 
CHA: pei Ez Secretary. 


N% orice TO soctindt tine special meet- 

of the stnentolders of the Ripans 

ill _be held on ~oeay | the 
ay, 8 dad at 11.30 o’clock A. M., 
at its office, at No. 1 ice Street, in the City 
of New York, N. Y., tort the @ purpose of — 
upon a proposition to a okey its capital stoc 
from one hundred thousand dollars, consisting 
of one thousand of the par value of one 
hundred dollars each, to two hundred thousand 
dollars, to consist of two thousand shares, of the 
par value of one hundred dollars each. 
GEO, P. ROWELL, 

N; ss 
OSCAR G. MO’ 
«ied of the Diberen, 


Chemical Compa: 
thirteenth day of 


New Yorks, April 3 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
DY. 


A DDISON ARCHER, 1 Union Sq., N Y. 


ADS SMITH. Baltimore. Washington. 


G MITH has ideas. Baltimore. Washington. 
wR 


r McC. SMITH. Baltimore. Washington. 
. 


F McC. SMITH. Baltimore. Washington. 
. 


Ir McC. SMITH. Baltimore. Washington 
. 


wo DIXEY, Writer of Advertising. 
See page 48. 


FetTCHY -, — Rk. LONG, Wash., D.C., 
1308 B St., 


Goon ADS cumakcos buys 10 new ads; 
1 for small specimen —any line. WIENER’ 
So. Whitley, Ind. 


emt literature—interested ! I assume all 
Is of writing = Puneine- CLIFTON 

WADY, Somerville Mass. 

s: RUYS copy for 13 he advertisements 

be written 


for an ness. No better ads can 
written at any price. GAZETTE, Newark, N. Y 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


RUG and medical ads a 
G. MANNING, So. Bend, Ind 


\ ’ HEN in doubt whether I om write ads you 
like, give me a chance to write them. Two 
ws mle ads, $1. J. H. SUBERS, t New Chambers 


any. ULYSSES 


St., 


os inclow @ ur business card and iculars to m 
~yos and Ill =o t if not satisfied. 
Ads designs. JAMES R. LONG, 1308 B St., 
Ss. W “Wash. .C. 


AFE rule to follow: No B.-A, wae. do eat 


. wring ot 79 your ads 
lets, be be sure to {NSTONS of pee 
Ink Press, do the 0 printing. 


1" , serouecr believe L-can be of service to any 

advertiser, in any business, at any time. If 
you wish to know why, send Lag li. and 
prices. H. P. BROWN, Paulsbo 


oy ce 3 for = ciaclapenats a year. 


E. L. SMITH, A Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


ee A‘ DYERTISING F we RETAILE “= ee 8, 
ay he ae u don’t get aquarter’s 

h you ve yor ar qua artes | back. CHAS. 

xUSTIS BATES, . lerbilt nderbilt Building, New York. 


WANT to hear from peo} ponte who have some- 
to advertise an it to ee it ~ 
the m telling manner. To such I wil rf 
send my batch of —— ~. * D SCARBORC 
Box 63, Station W, Broo srooklyn, N % A 


i you mean business, give | give me a chance to fur- 

nish evidence of my ability as ana | writer. 
If you don’t mean business, just pass me by. I’m 
after the business of business people. a ED SCAR- 
BORO, Box 63, Station W, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


pD-= the printed matter whicn you have been 
putting out pay! If it does not we are con- 

fident we can make it. member we do the 

whole _ business, writing and tage ees rae 
mean business send for samples. 

JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


4 Ne same thing, only different : “There are no 
better printers than these.”—Charles Austin 
tog Ad pot nos “Artistic manipulators = 
ype. ty ink and r.”’— The late Walter W. Bre 
doubt jt thei superiors are to be tound in ali 
America.”—Wm. Johnston, M Printers’. Ink 
Press. THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
y 7E are writing the daily advertising of 18 of 
the largest firms in San Francisco ; have 
double that number r interior clients. 
Isn’t that «xperience worth something to you! 
We write. i pea ads, sirenters, book- 
lets, catalc our case. WILDER & 
CO., 621 Mar et “st “san Francisco. 


I* the May issue of PRINTERS’ INK (last week) 
The Lotus Press hada page pant 

not recall it look through that mber again 
and see if you don’t consider it thet wee effective 
page in the whole number. If you require illus- 
trations of any kind, bear in mind that we can 
serve you. We are not in a “rut” nor limited to 
one idea, but are competent to successfully illus- 
trate work of any kind THE LOTUS PRESS, 
High-Grade Printers, 140 W. 23d St., New York. 


T° AD CONSTRUCTORS— Wanted for im- 
mediate insertion in PRINTERS’ INK. an ad- 
vertisement that will deal absolutely with facts 
relat g to ———_ Sg PREss. Size of ad, half 
page. Will pay r best ad submitted, im- 
mediately after theertion, will ag pay nel for 
second and third best, saiasoly 
after insertion. ‘Al Soot Sonemann 
of successful competitors. Write for ry and 
facts. Address PAPER AND PRESS, 1414 South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


A BOOKLET ought to begin in the very first 
é line to tell about a man’s business. It ought 
to tell the aoe briefly and fC  R, It name ge 
be so well written and printed that it will 
kept for reference. It ought to save AT. = 
ndless number of letters. I have a booklet of 
my own which does those things for me. I want 
to send a copy to everybody who wants to know 
about m usiness of vertisement writinc. 
Like William Johnston, however, | have no book- 
le's to send for = oe. ben Beny M. MO aa Box 23. 
a ve Lh a@ page 
fore writing bovkiene™ Tens Tait is (good ones), 








STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 


OR_ Street Car everywhere, 


GEO. W. LEWISCO, oiraed Blag Phil’a, Pa: 
—_ - +e -———_ 


‘OR D reapgts fonts ty; pe, , Suitable for cosntry 
ood condition. Send for catal 
JOB OFFICE, 89 Main St., Nor! ol, 


FOR SALE. 

a99 100,000 6x9 circulars. —_ 
822 Biterme PRESS, Madison, W 

50) BUYS 1 INCH. 50,000 copies yore. 
$3.5 WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, G 
6é I’ her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 

of the four " Foy. papers of the Pacific 
Coast.”—Harper’s 
YICHOLS’ Perfect Order_ Dok oo Printers. 
i Saves time, labor and 1 3,000 orders, 
ly 8. FRED. H. NICHOLS, P Publisher, I uynn, 
be omic 
| ANDMAHIE: 
Virginia. 

‘ EWSPAPER Ne Soda ty NITY—A whole or 
re half interest for = in.a weil-establisped 
‘ aily newspaper plant. ” P.O. Box 

, Fall River, Mass. 
por SALE—at half its value—a Hoe cylinder 
printing press, large enough to print a four- 
i age six-cclumn newspaper. Address JESSE 
“RRILL, Lock Haven, Pa. 
W E have on hand for sale 8 copies of Vol. 3, 
and § copies of oo A PRINTERS’ INK, 
bound 3 or stat ne or more, ad- 
keg ag $2.00, r NTERS" NE, 10 Spruce St., 
ew Yor 
pO NEWSPAPER MEN—For sale, an old-estab- 
lished, live weekly, ina city of 20,000. Good 
advertising patro’ e and circ ulation increas- 
ing, Pricelow. Address ** EDITOR,” care Print- 
s’ Ink, New York City. 
{OR SALE—The whole or one-half interest in 
an aftern ome per and a well-equipped job 
office, with a <t go? ablished bus-ness. Only 
daily a pu lished in . hog of 12,006 inhabit- 
ants. in a safe investment. 

Address BEN, P. Ov EN, wks, Manchester, Va 

FrORSALE— Perfecting Press, Goss make, nearly 

new, in perfect order, just as good as when 

it te ee the factory. Guaranteed to print, fold and 
t 10,000 4 or 8 e papers an hour. Has 

he cen a also for book and mphliet_ work. 
Sold for no tault. Address CHAS. P. DAVIS, 


springfield, Mass. 
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THE WAVE, 
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Francisco, Cal., the 
Pacific Coast so- 


186-187 World ld Bldg Re non cid 
x ~ 
York, N. z. sole ie, Ne 13, 000 we bebe a 


CONNECTICUT. 





















uy THE UNION, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Daily, 7, 500. Weekly 3,500. 
Western Connecticut Bare covered by the 
Mos: New resentative. 
Vanderbilt Bldg, THE "ONTO PUBLISHING 
CO., Bridgeport, Conn 






THE 1 TWO) HERALDS. 


WATERBURY SUNDAY HERALD. 
BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY HERALD. 


Every nook and corner in the Nutmeg State is 
covered by them. 
expresses these two papers are delivered unday 
morning all over Connecticut. Special editions 
are sent inio oe d, New Haven, Meriden, 


Danbury and Anson 
Combined cire latices, 80,900. 150,000 Readers. 


DELAWARE. 


‘HE DOVER INDEX covers the Diamond 
State. Make us atrial offer. 

























IOWA. 


YRLSTATE MEDICAL JOURNAL of Keokuk is 
the only professional magazine in Lowa. 
Q° 


ALITY as well as quantity are important 

considerations for an advertiser. The TELE- 
GRAPH, Dubuque, Iowa, gives its patrons beth. 
Many of the largest and leading advertisers are 
represented in its columns. 


LOUISIANA. 


0..N PRESBYTERIAN, New Orleans, wkly cir. 
over Ala., Ark, Fla., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex. 


MAINE. 


DS in THE INDEPENDENT, Farmington, Me., 
produce results and mail orders 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 


idvertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without isplay, 25 cents a iine. With ae or 
lack faced type the price is 50 cents a line ust 
ve handed in one week in advance. 


ARKANSAS. 
WANT SOME OF THIS? 


For the next ninety days the publishers of the 
weekly ARKANSAS GAZETTE guarantee that the 
circulation of that paper will not be less than 
Fifteen Thousand each issue. Advertisers who 
want to reach the »ple of Arkansas should 
take advantage of this. No advance in rates. 
The weekly GAZETTE consists of 12 pages, and is 
the best family newspaper published in the 
southwest, and wil] payadvertisers better than 
iny paper printed or circujated in Arkansas. 
For rates apply to 

GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA. 

















3c CENTS for 40 words, 6 days. Daily ENTEX- 
~” PRIS = Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7, 7,000. 


VW ONDERFUL !—Send 10c. to FRANK HARRI- 
SON, Seaen, Mass._,and see what you will get. 


MEXICO. 


| published. by the Presby- 
exico is EL FARO, Apar- 


















T= 7] HE only periodical 
teria: Church in 
tado 305, Mexico City. _ 


MICH IGAN. 
[=a SUNS, 118,000 weekly. 
pts ANAN, Mich., is booming. Every citi 
zen reads the REC( IRD. 
RE ‘800 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
it should be on your list. 
YAGINAW COURILER-HERALD. 
Sunday, 7,000; weekly, 14,000. # 
SAGiN AW COURIER-HERALD is delivered di- 
rectly into the homes by itsow n carriers. 
SPiN wich. Pu HERALD, largest cire’n 
No. Mich. i Aawn ssec'd Press dispatc hes. 



























Daily, 6,000 

















OS ANGELES TIMES—Southern California’s 
4 great daily. Foremost adve' vertising medium. 


‘| HE great California fruit-growing district of 
ich San Jose is the center is thoroughly 
covered by the San Jose MERCURY. For ver- 
Geing rates in daily or weekly address San 

ose, 











Y RAND RAP TDS DEMOG RAT, the leading pa- 
v AF per in Michigan, outside Detroit. | 13,000 daily. 


T)ETROIT ILLUST 
SUNDA 


( 





I TRATED SUN, weekly 97,837 ; 
AY SUN, 25,2%6. Adv. office, 517 Tem 
ple Court, New York City. Books and press 
room always open to inspection of advertisers 
or their representatives, 
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QGAGINAW evening and weekly NEWS. Largest 
circulations in the Saginaw Valley, Michi 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


MONTANA. 








ESULTS— Advertise where you will get pay- 
returns, Advertisers are well Son 
e ILLUSTRATED and ‘SUNDA SUNS, 
office, 517 Temple 
cers, N Write for full particu- 
lars. Circulation, 1 ,073 weekly. 
~ AGINAW Lg ge at tog id is the _—— 
new: n Northern Michigan. 
‘mornin; oat ‘Mondays. Sunday and Weekly. 





ceil’ os est. 1870; L es 
, in Michig 
dress H. D. 


000; Weekly 

(pop. 66,000) is the “third 
or ‘further information ad- 

COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


MINNESOTA. 
T= DULUTH NEWS-TRIBUNE — The only 
morning daily paper. Established in 1879. 


Published at the head of the Great Lakes, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. The average daily circulation 
now exceeds 7,000 copies. Daily, Sunday and 
weekly editions. New rates ot subscription: 
Daily and Sunday, per annum, $5; daily and 
Sunday, per month, gi 4 per annum, $4; 
aily, per nonth, y, per mont th, $1. 
PERRY LUKENS, Jr., astern Advertisin Agent, 
73 Tribune Building, New York. A. E. Chantier, 
Editor and Manager. 


MISSOURI. 


UANTITY — 10,000 copies each month, abso- 
lutely, positively, eniphatic ally guaranteed 
‘unded. ity—every copy soid 

by each member of the family, thus 

kept and preserved—often borrowed by neigh- 
bors. Price—$10.00 for a full 5.00 for a 
half page, $2.50 for a quarter e, 10 ines $1.00. 
——— with order; no deviation ; » com- 
mission ; no long-time accounts. THE HOME 
CIRCLE MAGAZINE, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAGAZINE is so different from a newspa- 
per, it is read by each member of the fam- 
y, sometimes by the neighbors. Itis preserved 
at loons a month—often a year, s« oe longer. 
This is pecmeeney true ae THE Home CIRCLE 
MAGAZINE. No less than 10,000 copies are sold 
each month at y 4 a -H —a fair price fora 
magazine of to-day—which indicates that it is 
bought by people who are able to purchase arti- 
cles of merit which are called to their attention 
in ite columns. When we say 10, copies are 
sold each month, we mean positively 10,000 copies, 
and will furnish conclusive evidence ‘to the ad- 
vertiser or refund money. The rate is low and 
the service excellent. Ten dollars pare for an 
entire page, 95. 00 for a half page, $2. 
—— page ; less space at J0c. per agate line. 
ut at these prices we must have cash with the 
order; no lovg-time acccunts, no ———— 88 ac- 
counts, no agent’s commission. Address, with 
pon aide HOME CIRCLE MAGAZINE, St. 
Aus, MO. 




















NEBRASKA. 


[Fz want a sp jlendid ae medium try try 
i Curer, Red Cloud, 68,400 copies 
printed in 1894. — all home. a, 8-page jour- 
Covers fine territory. 

EARLY 700 publishers are ‘increasing their 
4 circulation by offering to Germans the 
FREIE PRESSE, Lincoln, Neb., at 65 cts. per year ; 
8-page wkly; samples free. Write for particulars. 


NEVADA. 
M\HE WEEKLY COURIER, Genoa. 
All hqme print. Leads in Nevac 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Established 1877 


The GRANITE MonTHLY 


Beautifully Ilustrated. 
A New Hampshire Magazine. 
FRANK E. MORRISON, - Special Agent, 
TEMPLE CouRT, NEW YORK. 








Six pages 
Ja. 








T= LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE ; eight pages; 
all home print. Circulation exceeds 1,000. 


ANACONDA STANDARD. Circulation three 
es greater than that of any other daily 
or a paper in Montana: 10,000 copies daily. 


NEW JERSEY. 


OPULAR adv. mediums: Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Ev’e News, 3,600; Bridgeton (N. J.) DoLLar 
WEEKLY NEws, 1,600. well guarantees cire’n, 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 
Circulation, - - - - 15,500. 
Advertisers find [T PAYS! 


NEW YORK. 
()UEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
XQ Issued monthly. A million copies s a year. 























DORK AND BEEF PACKERS’ DIRECTORY 
7,000 names = Saaecaaa PROVISIONER, 
284 Pearl St., New Yor! 
‘ A Magazine of original tales. 
The March issue appears ina 
new and artistic dress. Send 
y for rates. STORIETTES PvuB. Co. 4 
Downing Building, New York. 

Ask for Special Rates for Advertising in 
Texas Siftings 
BEFORE THE ADVANCE. 

ALL AGENCIES 
THE HOUSEWIFE, 
New Office, 114 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Circulation 75,000 Copies Monthly. 
Send for Advertising Rates and 
Specimen Copies. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRATS1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


° A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


Albany’s Most Popular Daily. 
Circulation 17,400. 


Albany’s Great One-Cent 
Newspaper. 


This is to certify that the Cireulation of 
THE DAILY PRESS AND KNICKER- 
BOCKER ix Constantly Increasing and that 
the number of copies printed this day was 
17,400. W. D. KELLY, PREssMAN. 
State of New York, City and County of Albany 

ao to before me this 16th day of Novem 
ber, 1894. JOHN J. GALLOGLY 
Notary Public, ‘Albany, N Y. 


THE PRESS CO., Publishers, 
Press Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 





Ten Cents oar week fer A ss Daily and 
unday Pr 


‘ 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


OHIO. 


| pAzron ™s MORNING | ——- and EVENING 
NEWS. 14,000 daily 
ARGEST an of an pant ition paper in 
4 nation: BEACON AND NEw ERA, Springfiel 
\ OUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR, 7,800 daily, % a 
weekly. Leading newspaper in Eastern Ohio. 


*}) HE TRI-STATE GROCER visits the ers and 

i roduce merchants of Ohio, Ind. and Mich. 
weekly. If you are not in it, it will pay you to 
write to TRI-STATE GROCER CO., Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA. 


‘HE GUTHRIE DAILY LEADER, the leadin 
paper ia the Territory, accepts ad- 
ertising with the distinct and positive guar- 
ntee that it Ay double the paid circulation ot 
any ey 42 published in Oklahoma. F. 
Lucas, Adv. Mgr. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


( paren pe CLAIMS are useless when they 
roved. The American Lys oon 
Direc’ Oy, pod none the rating given the CHEs- 
TER a Thirty thousand local eoneees the 
best section of pomnay.vaees. ddress AL- 
LACE & SPROUL, Chester, 
| yal Y TATELLIGENCHR aa 1386. 
WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER—est. 1804. 

y ~ 4 Pennsylvania. 

Have always been exclusively home print pa- 
pers, with larger circulation than any competi- 
tors. Best mediums for advertising in Bucks 
( unty. 
































RHODE ISLAND. 


(HE HOME GUARD, Providence, R.I. Tenth 
year. Circulation 50,000. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tr “7 daily edition of THE STATE, Columbia, S. 
, is the most popular paper in a hundred 

south Garolina towns. The semi-wee eekly edition 

reaches over 1,000 post-offices in South Carolina. 








TEXAS. 


TR . TEXAS BAPTIST STANDARD, Waco, 
Texas, averaged 22,500 circulation in Octo- 
ber, 1894, as shown by affidavits of proprietor, 

bookkeeper and pressman. Rates reasonable. 


VIRGINIA. 


T ‘HE STATE, Richmond, the leading evening 

paper in a community of 125,000 pores, 

publishes full A ress disp 

Piive, , up-to-date family new: r. Can 
\y LB 











= TATE has recently 


ting machine, and is 
ment. A ee ant a copy to exam- 
LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, 


‘ew York 
WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE POST INTELLIGENCER. 


H. D. 


ine! 








N her Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the Sour gress papers of the Pacific 
Coast.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


svoxaxe SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


Only morning paper. Consolidation SPOKES- 
MAN and REVIEW. exclusive control morning 
field. No compeiter within 500 miies. Popula 
tion Spokane, 1881, 500 ; 1894, 35,000. The past and 
present history of ‘Spokane has been marvelous ; 
its future will be the wonder of ble ppt eivili 
zation. The REVIEW is the recogni ynent 
of all the best interests of Spokane and t e vast 
country tributary to it. 


SO. & CEN. AMERICA. 
P arenes STAR & HERALD. 
ANDREAS & CO., 52 Broad St., Agents. 
Send for sample copy. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


FARM MACHINERY (Eli), St. Louis, Mo. 
est issue in 8 years, ym 
Smallest issue in 8 years, | 
Largest average for 12 te ay 17,600. 
AGRICULTURE. 
ac ‘ine, Wis. 


HOME AND FARM, Louisville, K 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, 
ARCHITECTURE. 
THE INLAND ARCHITECT, Chicago. Best in 
West. Ask any prominent architect about it. 


COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL New York City. 


DAIRYING. 
The American Creamery, Chicago. 
vs. 
ems OF FASHION, 


‘. Y. Cit 
Issued monthly. A million copies a yea 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 


HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


wy, thy - DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
Charges the most for its , and carries 67 
pages of advertisements. Only of value to 
ose y= something worth on ag and in- 
terestii rdware men to hear. It speaks 
loud an it: ‘peaks far. That means attractive 
py yey and wide circulation. We sug- 
ts ask our subscribers’ opinions, as 
Key will be your audience. There are oo ate of 
them in your town, if it contains a hardwi 
store. We dislike to place temptation in your 
way, but we would venture to mail a sazaple 
copy if Ly uested. Baay have looked, read, 
yielded subscri Penalty one "dollar 
as. D T. Mallett, Publisher 
ew York Office, 78 Reade St. 
Chicago Office, 1116 Chamber of Commerce. 
London Office, 74 Fleet S8t., E. C. 


HOMQ@OPATHY. 
HOMEOPATHIC RECORDER, Phila., Pa. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, | 0, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
MEDICINE - AND S SURGERY. 
MEDICAL SENTINEL, sw orn cir. Portland, Or. 
SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPA NISH. 
REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888. 1 
Spanish circulation in the world: me 
in all languages : 46 V 6 Vesey § St., N. Y. Cit; 
SUNDAY PAPERS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM: Circulation over 
100,000 copies weekly. 


13,000 weekly. 


TILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. 
TOBACCO. 
WESTERN TOBACCO JOURNAL, Cincinnati. 
TYPEWRITERS 
PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, New York City. 


VEHICLES. 


FARM MACHINERY (Eli), St. Louis, Mo. 
WELSH. 
Y DRYCH. For half a ‘century the national or- 
roles the Welsh people. Weekly issue 12,000 
ies. For advertising rates address Y 
HYCH, Utica, N. Y. 


Largest rating. 


WOMEN. 
QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
thly. milli 


ed mon A ion copies a year. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


(@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollars a year. Five Cents a copy ; 
Three Dollarsa hundred. No back numbers. 

("Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit of advertising patrons 
can obtain special terms on application. 

ia Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundre 
copies for $25, or a larger number at same rate. 

{ar If any person who has not paid for it is 
receiving PRINTERS’ INK, it is because some one 
has subscribed in his name. Every per is 
stopped at the expiration of the time paid for. 

tar cCIRCULATION: A detailed statement of 
the number of copies printed of every issue of 
PRINTERS INK for a full F mie prepared to be 
a on file with the editor of the American 

lewspaper Directory, so that the circulation 
may so inne & rated in the issue of that book 

for 1895, shows that the actual average issue for 

the last year was 17,768 copies; for the last six 

months, 19,875 copies ; for the last three months, 
21,223 and for the last four weeks, 22,250 copies. 

ring the past eight weeks the total issue of 

’ INK has been 227,000 copies, the average 

5 per week. The si lest issue num- 

600 copies. The largest 30,500 copies.— 

PRINTERS’ INK, May /, 1895. 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Srreer. 
CHICAGO AGENTS. 
Bennam & Incranam, 26 Evening Post Bui'ding. 


BOSTON AGENT, 
W. F. Moore, Room 2, 10 Federal St. 
LONDON AGENT, 
F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, MAY 8, 1805. 








BEER that is worth drinking is worth 
advertising. 

A Goon beer ad appeals to the palate 
of the public. 


THERE isn’t too much froth to good 
brewery advertising. 


FLAT brewery advertising is like flat 
beer. The public won’t swallow it. 

LET an ad stand too long and it will 
become just as stale as beer that has 
stood too long. 


ADVERTISING ‘‘schemes’’ are often 
schemes to bunco the advertiser out of 
the price ot the ad. 


’ 


Goop brewery advertising, like good 
beer, has a sparkle and life that makes 
it refreshing and popular. 


MAKE a rractice of taking as much 
care with the preparation of your 
‘*ads” as you do with the brewing of 
your beer and at the end of the year 
note the difference in receipts. 

AN advertisement must begin with 
enough brightness to illuminate it 
thoroughly, but it needs a solid back- 
ground of facts to afterward concen- 
trate the light into burning rays. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE store should keep its advertis- 
ing department busy if it expects its 
advertising department to keep the 
store busy. 


A coop beer ad creates a craving foi 
that particular beer that will manifesi 
itself in the same day in a purchase o 
the advertised beer. 

THERE are two hundred and twenty 
eight more newspapers published in the 
Unifed States, and two less in Canada, 
than there were one year ago. 


ALTHOUGH printer’s ink and beer 
would not make a very palatable drink, 
they make a great combination when 
used in their respective spheres. 


THE big brewery wagons that rumble 
through the streets of big cities—and 
small ones, too, for that matter—could 
be better utilized for advertising pur- 
poses. Their broad sides afford ample 
space for plenty of ‘‘ out-of-door dis- 
play.” 


Ir requires just as much skill and 
experience to advertise beer as it does 
to advertise anything else, and that’s 
why wise brewers read PRINTERS’ INK. 
It is a compendium of everything that 
will make advertising pay the man who 
pays for it. 


———————— 
THE brewer can use all mediums 


that reach the public. This does not 
mean all the mediums that may be 
thrust upon him. On the contrary, it’s 
better to use good space continuously 
and effectively in the best mediums 
than to use small space once ina while 
in the many mediums that are not as 
good. 


THE Sunday Advertiser of New 
York, announces that on and after 
May 5th its price will be one cent a 
copy, instead of two cents, as hereto- 
fore. A Sunday newspaper for a cent 
will be a novelty for New Yorkers. 
The paper will consist of 8 pages or 
56 columns in all, of which only 11 
columns will be available for the use of 
advertisers. No advertisement of over 
1¢ column (150 agate lines) will be ac- 
cepted, nor will the limit of 11 columns 
ever be exceeded. This may certainly 
be expected to increase the effective- 
ness of the smaller ads. The inno- 
vation is possibly the beginning of a 
reaction against the ‘‘ blanket sheet”’ 
Sunday newspapers which is bound to 
come in course of time, 





PRINTERS’ 


PRINTERS’ INK, seeing that certain 
newspapers, as for instance the Jour- 
nal, of Atlanta, issued juvenile sup- 
plements on certain days, and being 
curious to know how these were carried 
in the mails at second-class rates, ap- 

ied to Mr. Gayler, assistant post- 
master at New York for information. 
[t appears that these supplements are 

garded as parts of the newspaper, 

id as such clearly entitled to second- 
lass rates. 


THE pages of gleanings from ad- 
ince sheets of the American News- 
paper Directory, which are printed in 
iis issue of PRINTERS’ INK, contain 
cts of considerable value to every 
ewspaper so fortunate as to obtain 
iention. ‘The number of newspapers 
blished is now so large that even 
most extensive and liberal adver- 
er has no thought of using all, and 
gards with interest every scrap of dis- 
terested information calculated to 
iable him to make judicious selec- 
ions of those publications most likely 
render greatest service. 


NEW ENGLAND has Io less news- 
papers than a year ago. In Connecticut 
ily has there been a gain Massa- 
usetts lost 7, New Hampshire 3, 
‘laine 8; Connecticut gains 7, and 
there is no change in Vermont and 
Khode Island. The South gains 60-— 
greatest number (35) being in 
\rkansas. The only States losing are 
\labama 1, North Carolina 8 and 
South Carolina 6. In the Middle 
States there has been a gain of 32; 
New York lost 8, but Pennsylvania 
lined 25. ‘There has been a gain in 
| the Northwestern States—a total 
of 16. The Westand Southwest gained 
116, Indiana and Ohio each increas- 
ing 38, while Nebraska and Kansas 
lost 25 each. The Pacific States in- 
crease is 10. Alabama loses one and 
Washington two 


PoEMS wanted—advertising jingles. 


Our supply is getting low. We pay 
50 cents for from two to ten lines. 
Sometimes we pay as much as two, 
three, or even five dollars, for more 
ambitious efforts. References to sher- 
iff's sales are barred ; also all poems 
about the man there was in our town; 
and the right to return as unavailable 
whatever zs of that sort is retained, 
but we do pay for a lot of pretty poor 
stuff notwithstanding. Amateur poets 
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are requested to take notice. We ap- 
peal to the rising generation for more 
poems on the subject of advertising. 
This is the sort of thing that passes 
muster and captures half dollars: 

If you are wise 

Advertise. 

Original jokes are also wanted. 
They must relate to advertising or the 
people engaged or interested in adver- 
tising, and they must be short and 
some of them must be actually funny. 
A good joke is worth 50 cents ; a poor 
one isn’t worth anything. Send us 
any good ones you have, and we will 
send you a half dollar for each of 
them. 


AT a meeting of the Methodist So- 
cial Union, of New York, on Monday 
evening, April 29, to discuss how 
churches should advertise, Mr. Her- 
bert F. Gunnison, business manager of 
the Brooklyn Zag/e, made an address 
on the subject. Mr. Gunnison remarked 
that sensational advertising is some- 
thing churches can well afford to avoid, 
unless the object is merely to fill the 
house with an audience who come only 
to feed on the sensationalism they ex- 
pect to find. ‘*To my mind,’’ says 
Mr. Gunnison, ‘‘the most effective 
means of church advertising is through 
the newspapers.” He deprecates hand- 
bills, and instances the case of a clergy- 
man who sent out 6,000 of them ad- 
vertising a certain service, and who, 
upon looking over his audience, could 
only discover two people who had pos- 
sibly been induced to come on account 
of the hand-bills. He is also opposed 
to the individual church paper, as well 
as the church show cards in stores, for 
the reason that neither of these adver- 
tise the church to any extent, while 
both are a species of blackmail on the 
trades-people ; in the one case, store- 
keepers must give their window space 
for nothing, while in the other they are 
solicited for advertisements they cannot 
refuse, and which are usually high- 
priced and entirely unproductive. As 
an indication of how popular newspa- 
pers are becoming as media for adver- 
tising churches, Mr. Gunnison in- 
stanced the case of a Brooklyn news- 
paper which each week publishes the 
advertisements of 108 churches—there 
being 320 churchesin Brooklyn. The 
next progressive step in the direction 
of church advertising, Mr. Gunnison 
thinks, will be daily, not weekly, ad- 
vertising by churches. 
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NEWSPAPER GEOGRAPHY. 


WHERE THE GREAT PAPERS ARE PUB- 
LISHED. 


An examination of the lists printed 
below and the maps that accompany 
them will convey to an advertiser an 
approximate idea of the proper propor- 
tion of his advertising appropriation 
to be assigned to each geographical di- 
vision. Largest circulations are ob- 
tained where populations are densest, 
and the more people there are in a 
specified territory the greater is the 
chance that every paper will have many 
readers. 

The following is a complete list of 
all the newspapers credited by the 
twenty-seventh annual edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory, now 
in press, with regular issues exceeding 
50,000 copies. 

The actual circulation figures given 
indicate either the average or smallest 
issue put forth during the year 1894. 
The ratings by the letter A mean a 
circulation exceeding 75,000 copies. It 
is the highest rating accorded in any 
case when a publisher failed to make 
a statement of his actual issues. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas. 








BRITISH NORTH 


oe 


Weekly. 
Family Herald 
and Star....... 


Montreal, P. Q 
76,558 


THE PACIFIC STATES AND THE MIN- 
ING REGION. 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington. 





San Francisco, Cal..Examiner........ 
Weekly. 
San Francisco, Cal..Examiner 


72,54" 


795419 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES. 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, District of Colum- 





Baltimore, Md......Sun... 
Weeklies, 
Washington, D. C..National 


Atlanta, Ga 


Trib- 


Monthly. 
Washington, D.C..American 
Farmer 
THE MISSOURI VALLEY. 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Montana. 


Weeklies. 
St. Louis, Mo Republic 
Kansas City, Mo...Star 
St. Louis, Mo Globe- Democrat. 
Sunday Globe- 
Democrat...... 


95:97! 


74:335 
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Sunday Post- 
Dispatch 
Semi-monthly. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. Housekeeper. ... 


St. Louis, Mo 


OHIO BASIN AND LAKE REGION. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia. 


60,542 


Weeklies. 
Ae Press...... 117,897 
1 


.- Germania 
Der Haus und 
Bauern-Freund 85,160 
Epworth Herald. 80,000 
Inter- ~Ocean A 


Susurday Blade.. 
Courier-Journal. 
Illustrated Sun.. 
U nion Gospel 


Semi-monthlies, 
ringfield, O Farm and Fire- 


Ladies’ 
Companion.... 
uisville, Ky...... Home and Farm. 
Monthlies. 
Farm News 
Household 
Guest 
jianapolis, Ind...Agricultural 
“pitomist..... 
Sunday School 
4.0 urnal for 
eachers...... 
Womankind 
-Clov er r Leaf 


145,408 
773225 


160,916 
Ill 


hicago, 


Cincinnati, O....... 


Springfield, O 
South Bend, Ind.. 


Dailies. 
.. Evening Item... 189,100 
lobe..... coves 171,481 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


oston, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.» 
Boston 


New York, N. Y.... 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
New York, N. ¥ 
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oo PFESS..cccccceces 118,609 


. Inquirer .... 
— 83,276 
vening Record. 82,000 
eral 


a Journal 


ee I 

Sun, morning.... 

Sun, evening.... 
World, morning. 

World, evening.. 

. Public ‘Ledger. = 

Record. . 
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Weeklies. 


etiadsishia, Pa... 
Mass..... 
New York, N. Y. .. 


Boston, 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


Elmira, N. 
Philadel 
Boston, } 


New York, N. Y.. 


Utica, N. ¥...... 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 


Boston, Mass..... 


Buffalo, N. Y 
New York, N 


Williamsport, 


New York, N. Y... 


.-Sunday Globe... 


hia, Pa... 
~~ en 
New York, N. Y... 
Boston, Mass..... 


.-Golden R 


.-Sunday Journal.. 


r. ¥.. 
Pa... 


-Sunday Item.... 215,220 
171,690 
166,948 
Christian Herald 

and Signs of 

Our Times.... 166,351 
-Sunday School 

Times......... 161,342 
Telegram 103,506 
-Sunday Inquirer. 91,259 
ule.... 91,000 


Judge 80,000 


mi outh’ s Com- 


--Family Story 


Harper’s Bazar.. 
Harper’s Weekly 
—— Police 


..- Saturday Globe. 


Telegram 

Golden Days.... 
Saturday Night. 

Item . 

70,731 
Illustrated Sun- 


day Express... 63,575 


--New Yorker 


Pp. Press. .. 


Semi-monthlies. 


Springfield, Mass... 


Augusta, Me 


Farm and Home. 251,116 
Illustrated 

Happy Hours. A 
Vickery Fire- 

side Visitor 


Monthlites. 


Augusta, Me 


Philadelphia, Pa.... 


New York, N. Y.... 


Philadelphia, Pa.... 
New York, N.Y.... 


Hearthstone..... 
Delineator 
Metropolitan and 
Rural Home... 
Ladies’ World... 
People’s ome 
Journal 
Farm Jourgal... 
Illustrate 
Home Guest.. 


500,000 
381,708 


215,437 


Irvington-on -t he- 


Hudson 


-Cosmopolitan.... 203,333 
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Libonia, Pa 
+ 122,416 
Syracuse, N. Y 


New York, N.Y.... 
ee eres 
Hours At Home. 


Household and 
Cottage 


103,600 


102,627 
100,000 
Boston, Mass 


89,250 


88,000 
85,000 


Demorest’s Fam- 
ily Magazine... 
jd e’s Library. 
adies’ Standard 
Magazine...... 
Golden Mo- 
MERE. 60000500 
People’s Liter- 
ary Com- 
panion 
Sunshine 
Boston, Mass....... Whole Family.. 
Floral Park, N. Mayflower 
New York, N. Y PI i-05000e 
Century 
zine 
Frank Leslie's 
Popular 
Monthly 
Harper’s New 
Monthly Mag- 


New York, N.Y.... 


81,494 


Augusta, Me ae 


Modes 
Fabrics........ 
Munsey’s Mag- 


Queen 


School 


ne 
Sunday 
Journal aaa 


ick’s Illus. 
Magazine. .... 
Philadelphia, Pa....Agent’s Herald.. 
Waterville, Me Fireside Gem.... 
Boston, Mass....... Popular Edu- 


Rochester, N. Y....V 


Philadelphia, Pa.. ..Baptist Teacher. 
New York, N. Y....McClure’s Mag- 


57+75° 

56,705 
Quarterlies, 

Philadelphia, Pa.... Advanced Quar- 

4535750 

108,250 


It will be noted that this sectian in- 
cludes Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Peunsylvania, but that New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey all fail of 
representation on this list. 

The date of issue of the Directory, 
has been postponed to June 15th, for 
the purpose of extending to publishers 
a fuller opportunity to emphasize valu- 
able points by the insertion of state- 
ments on, their own responsibility, 
which may have place in the body of 
the book directly following the letter- 
press description of the paper. 
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TO ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


The following announcement ap- 
peared in the issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
for March 2oth : 

‘“*An advertisement calculated to 
make people subscribe for PRINTERs’ 
INK is wanted. It should be set in 
single column, in space of four inches. 
The best advertisement submitted each 
week for a month, commencing with 
the issue of April 3d, will be displayed 
in these pages and May Ist $10 will be 
paid to the constructor of the advertise- 
ment chosen, which shall also be re- 
produced, together with the names 
and addresses of the constructors of all 
the ads shown.” 

In response to this announcement 
about five hundred advertisements were 
submitted. 

The choice for the first week ap- 
peared in PRINTERS’ INK for April 
3d. It was written by W. F. Brand, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 

The choice for the second week ap- 
peared in PRINTERS’ | NK for April 10. 
it was written by Bert M. Moses, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The choice for the third week ap- 
peared in PRINTERS’ INK for April 17. 
it was written by A. W. McGowan, 
Jlion, N. Y. 

The choice for the fourth week ap- 
peared in PRINTERS’ !NK for April 24. 
It was written by H. P. Brown, 
Paulsboro, N. J. 

The fifth and final choice appeared 
in PRINTERS’ INK for May Ist. t 
was written by Wolstan Dixey, New 
York. 

Office of 
Wotstan Dixey, 


WRITER OF ADVERTISING, 
86 Wor.Lp Bui_pinc, New York. 


May 1, 1895. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 5 
Dear Sir—I acknowledge receipt of the 
$10.00 prize money for the winning ad in 
Printers’ Ink. I am gratified at this reward 
of merit from the Little Schoolmaster. 
_ The only trouble with writing an adver- 
tisement of Printers’ INK, is in not knowing 
what to leave out. It has so many strong 
points, that it is impossible to do them justice 
in a small ad, and no ad could ever be big 
enough to over-praisethem. Yourstruly, 
Wo stan Drxey. 
It may interest competitors to know 
that Mr. Dixey was the favorite for 
the third week until within twenty- 
four hours of going to press, when the 
advertisement submitted by A. W. Mc- 
Gowan was decided to be better. Mr. 
Dixey was again the favorite for the 
fourth week, and it was only within 
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The Successful Competitors. 


Wo stan Dixey. 


A. W. McGowan. 
H. P. Brown. 


one hour of going to press that the de- 
cision was arrived at that the adver- 


tisement furnished by H. P. Brown 
was better than his. Mr. Dixey sent 
in a third advertisement for the fifth 
week. The choice balanced between his 
effort and that of A.W. McGowan, who 
had the preference for the third week. 
The decision was made at the last 
moment in favor of Mr. Dixey’s adver- 
tisement, and the nominal reward of 
$10 was paid over to him. Of course, 
the principal compensation is to be 


W. F. Branp. 
B. M. Mosss. 


found in the advertising value to an 
ad smith of having produced work 
thought to be the best in such a com- 
petition. 

The portraits of the five leading com- 
petitors are reproduced above. They 
are all young men. There are thou- 
sands of just such men being awakened 
to the value of advertising, and who 
will revolutionize the art within the 
next ten years. 

Out of the nearly five hundred ad- 
vertisements sent in there are many 
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of peculiar excellence. Possibly the 
best one of all may have escaped ob- 
servation through being disguised by a 
bad handwriting or some failure to 
make its best points conspicuous. 

With a view of enabling the pub- 
lic to pass upon the correctness of the 
decisions arrived at in this competition, 
it is intended to reproduce about four 
hundred of the advertisements sub- 
mitted, and publish them in such form 
as shall make them accessible to the 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK. It is also 
contemplated to offer a further prize 
to the person who, with the four 
hundred examples before him, shall 
prove himself capable of producing 
an advertisement that is better than 
any one of them. That plan will be 
set forth more in detail in a future is- 
sue of PRINTERS’ INK. 

+o) 4 
POSTAGE ON TYPEWRITTEN CIR- 
CULARS. 


An important ruling on mail has been 
made by the Post-Office Department. Since 
printers have counterfeited the writing of 
typewriters, the postal officials have often 
been in a quandary to distinguish the typeset 
matter from the typewritten, and confusion 
in determining the class to which letters be- 
long has been annoying. In the new ruling, 
postmasters are ordered to classify as first- 
class mail any matter resembling typewritten 
copy, whether printed or not. Thousands of 
circulars are daily sent in the counterfeit 
type in order to make them appear to the re- 
ceiver as personal letters. All such circulars 
will be held in the future for a two-cent 
stamp instead of a one-cent.—Zigin (Ji1.) 
Daily News. 

A statement appearing in the daily 
press to the effect that the P. O. D. 
regarded circulars printed with type- 
writer type as letters (first-class matter) 
was submitted to’ Mr. Gayler, Assist- 
ant Postmaster of New York, who 
pronounced it to be untrue. 

te 

SMITH SAID TO JONES. 
Smith said to Jones one day, 
“IT cannot make my business pay, 
I come to the office before it’s light, 
And stay till twelve o’clock at night.” 
Jones said, “I get along right well, 
And to you the secret I will tell, 


Of how my business thus doth swell 
And how my goods will always sell. 


“Tt is not by staying late at night, 
Nor yet by early rising ; 
It’s because I read the Printers’ Ink 
And do some advertising.” 
~>>— 
A CERTAIN rich merchant named Holley 
Thought all advertising a folly ; 
So he took sorte ads, 
Declaring them fads, 
And speedily grew melancholy. 
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TRADE CATALOGUE SUGGESTIONS. 


The catalogue of wnich I write is the one 
issued by the manufacturer or jobber to be 
sent to his customers for constant reference 
and as an aid in ordering goods. Possibly it 
is a book of twenty pages, and it may em- 
brace two thousand pages. Sucha catalogue 
is a silent salesman, ever present with the 
customer as a representative of the firm 
which issued it. It should therefore have 
every fact regarding the goods clearly stated, 
so that any question the merchant may desire 
to ascertain can be answered by a reference 
to the book. 

The compilation of a catalogue is an im- 
portant part of the manufacturer’s busine: s 
and should be treated as such. Great care 
is necessary, and the compiler should have a 
knowledge of the goods to be advertised and 
make up his copy with the customer in mind 
as wellas the manufacturer. He must re- 
member that those who receive the catalogue 
probably do not know as much about the 
goods as he does, and make it so complete as 
to be an authority in its particular line. 

To show goods properly cuts should be 
used. In having them made attention should 
be paid to uniformity, all should be in the 
same general position and in the same propor- 
tion. If a half-size cut of one article is used, 
the other goods of the same kind should not 
be represented by third, quarter or full-size 
cuts. If all are half-size, customers can tell 
at a glance the difference in the goods. Full- 
size cuts are always the most desirable where 
it is possible to use them. Always specify the 
size of the cut. 

The selection of type is a matter which re 
quires careful study. It is not necessary to 
have a great variety of styles, and fancy types 
which are hard to read should not be used. 
The pages will look better if the different 
ress harmonize, the headings one size all 
through the book, the sub-heads another size 
and the body of the matter in a type which 
can be easily read, but is not too large. If 
the goods are sold by number and size, and 
customers are requested to order in that way, 
have the numbers and sizes in a bold type 
which will catch the eye at once. 

Condense as much as possible, but avoid 
having the pages crowded. Clearness must 
be considered first of all. Where it is de- 
sirable to arrange the matter in tabular form 
the rules used in the tables should not be too 
heavy and the type, necessarily small, must 
have a clean-cut face. 

The index will require special attention, 
particularly if the book is a largeone. Do 
not be afraid there will be too much of it. In- 
dex each item in as many ways as seem 
necessary, so that the customer will find it 
where he looks first. In a hardware catalogue 
the item ‘“‘ Coat and Hat Hooks”’ should be 
indexed in three different ways. 

Catalogues should be printed on paper with 
a good surface so that the cuts will print 
well, and opaque so that they will not show 
through. Have it heavy enough to withstand 
the wear and constant use which it is hoped 
the book will get. In some cases it is a good 
plan to print the index on heavier paper than 
the rest of the book. 

ave the book substantially bound,whether 
the cover is cloth or paper. Consider that it 
may get hard usage and provide for that. Do 
not attempt to tell your whole business on the 
outside, but have only your name and a brief 
statement of what the book is. Here, as in 
the book, odd and fancy types not easily read 
should be omitted. 

J. Frep WriGuT, 
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THE A-ONES. 


ANINGS FROM THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY FOR 1895. 


date of issue of the Directory has been 
sostponed to June 15th, for the 4 yer of 
tending to —- a fuller oppor- 
nity to cmp asize valuable points by the 
ssertion of statements on their own re- 
sonsibility, which may have place in the 
dy of the book directly following the 
‘ter-press description of the paper. 


THE LARGEST ISSUES. 


Alabama the paper with the largest is- 

is the semi-weekly edition of the Mont- 
iery Advertiser. 

Arkansas the credit of largest circula- 

is awarded to a religious weekly—the 

ansas Methodist — published at Little 


K. 
he weekly issue of the San Francisco Zx- 
ner has the highest circulation rating ac- 
ied to any California paper. The next 
est is given to the daily edition of the 
e paper. Both of these have credit for 
ethan thirty thousand regular issues more 
a is accorded to any other daily or weekly 
he State. 
1 Colorado the Sunday issue of the, Den- 
Republican gets credit for a larger issue 
n any other paper. 
the largest circulation rating in Connecti- 
is accorded to a monthly issued at New 
iven called the Household Pilot. 
n Delaware the largest issue seems to be- 
z to the Wilmington Sunday Morning 
he National Tribune, published at Wash- 
ton, gets credit for printing over 75,000 
ies weekly, and no other paper in the Dis- 
t of Columbia is accorded so high a 
ng. 

lhe largest issue in Georgia is credited to 

Weekly Constitution, published at At- 
lanta, but there is no guaranty of the accu- 
racy of the ratin 

In Illinois the a circulation belongs to 
a Chicago daily: the News. 

The largest issue in Indiana is printed by 
an Indianapolis monthly, called the Agrz- 

ultural Epitomist. 

Che largest issue in Iowa belongs to The 
Posten, a Norwegian-Danish weekly, printed 
at Decorah. 

In Kentucky the largest issue is accorded 
to Home and Farm, a semi-monthly pub- 
lished at Louisville. 

T he Baltimore Sua prints a larger edition 

ian any other Maryland pape 

7 Maine the largest issue belongs to Com- 
fort, a monthly printed at Augusta. 

In Mississippi no other paper compares in 
circulation with the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, 
Ww eek 

In Missouri the largest circulation rating is 
accorded to the weekly issue of the St. Louis 
Republic. No other publication prints so 
much as 80 percent of the edition of the Re- 
public. 

In Montana the Anaconda Standard is the 
only paper credited with issuing over five 
thousand copies regularly, while the Stand- 

trd’s daily issue is about double that figure. 
he largest issue in Nebraska is credited to 
the Omaha Weekly Bee. 

In New Hampshire the Manchester Sux- 
day Telegram prints a good deal more than 
twice as many Copies as any other publication 

sued in the Granite State. 
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In New Jersey the Newark Evening News 
has not only the largest circulation, but no 
other paper in the State prints even two- 
thirds as manv copies. 

The larges: circulation in New York City 
(or State) is credited to a monthly called 7he 
Hearthstone. 

The largest circulation in Ohio belongs to 
Farm and Fireside, a semi-monthly issued 
at Springfield. 

In Oklahoma the largest edition is the 
weekly issue of the State Capital, published 
at Guthrie. 

In Oregon the largest circulation belongs to 
the Sealey edition of the Portland Orego- 
nian. The next largest to the weekly edition 
of the same paper. The Daily — 
rates third, being exceeded onl its own 
Sunday and wee ly issues, while ° the fourth 
place on the list is accorded to the Telegram, 
which is an evening paper issued from the of- 
fice of the Oregonian. 

The largest issue in Pennsylvania belongs 
4 the Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadel- 

ta. 

- In Rhode Island the largest edition is 
credited to the Home Guard, a monthly 
printed at Providence. 

In South Carolina the Charleston News and 
Courier, daily, is the only paper in the State 
credited with regular issues exceeding 5,000 
co ies. 

n Tennessee the largest circulation is ac- 
oostel to the weekly issue of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

The largest circulation in Texas belongs to 
the Farm and Ranch, a weekly published at 
Dallas. 

In Utah the largest circulation ratin 
longs to the daily edition of the Sait Lote 
City 7ritbune. 

The Windham County Reformer, aweekly 
issued at Brattleboro, is the only paper in 
Vermont printing over 5,000 copies. 

The largest circulation in Virginia is ac- 
corded to the Bible Reader, a weekly issued 
at Richmond. 

In the State of Washington the weekly 
Post-Intelligencer, of Seattle, has the highest 
circulation rating, and the next highest is 
accorded to the daily issue of the same paper. 

In West Virgina only one paper gets 
credit for more than five thousand circula- 
tion, and that one is the Sunday issue of the 
Wheeling News. 

In Wisconsin the one publication having 
the largest issue is the Germania, a German 
weekly printed in Milwaukee. 

The largest circulation in New Brunswick 
is enjoyed by the Progress, a weekly issued 
at St. John. 

In the Province of Ontario the largest cir- 
culation is accorded to the Farmers’ Adv»- 
cate and Home Magazine, a monthly pub- 
lished at London. 

In Prince Edward’s Island the largest cir- 
culation is credited to the Agriculturist, a 
weekly published at Summerside. 

In the Canadian Province of Quebec the 
largest issue is put forth by the weekly edi- 
tion of the Montreal Star, called the Family 
Herald and Star. he only other newspa- 
oe in British North America that prints one- 

alf so many copies is the Montreal Daily 
Star. 


THE SUNDAY PAPERS. 

The only Sunday paper in Alabama cred- 
ited with issuing more than 5,000 copies regu- 
larly is the Montgomery Advertiser. 

The only Sunday paper in Arkansas cred- 
ited with issuing more than 5,000 copies regu- 
larly is the Little Rock Gagette, 
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In California the only Sunday paper cred- 
ited with issuing more than 50,000 copies regu- 
larly is the San Francisco Examiner. 

In Colorado the Sunday paper credited 
with the largest regular issue is the Denver 
Republican. 

n Connecticut the Sunday paper having 
the largest issue is the New eten Union. 
No other Sunday paper in the State gets 
credit for issuing much more than one-half as 


many. 

The Wilmington Sunday Morning Star is 
credited with issuing more than 5,000 copies 
regularly, while no other Sunday paper in 
Delaware is accorded an issue of so much as 
one-tenth of this figure. 

The Washington ost has credit for issuing 
more than twice as many copies regularly as 
all the other Sunday papers of Washington 
combined. 

The largest Sunday circulation in Florida is 
accorded to the Jacksonville 7imes-Union. 

In Georgia the Sunday edition of the At- 
lanta Constitution is credited with issuing 
more than the combined editions of any other 
three Sunday papers in the State. 

The Boise City Statesman has the largest 
Sunday issue in Idaho. 

The Sunday issue of the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel gets credit for a circulation nearly 
double the combined issues of the other 
Sunday papers of Indianapolis. 

The largest Sunday issue in Iowa is ac- 
corded to the State Register of Des Moines. 

The largest Sunday issue in Kansas is ac- 
corded to the Topeka Cafitad. 

The largest Sunday issue in Kentucky is 
accorded to the Louisville Courier-Fournadl. 

The largest Sunday issue in Maine is ac- 
corded to the Portland 7elegram. 

he largest Sunday issue in Maryland is 
accorded to the Baltimore Sunday Herald. 

The largest Sunday circulation in Massa- 
chusetts is accorded to the Boston Glode. In 
fact no other Sunday paper in New England 
gets credit for issuing even half so many 
copies. 

The largest Sunday circulation in Michigan 
is accorded to the Detroit Free Press. In 
fact no other paper in the State gets credit 
for issuing even half so many copies. 

To the St. Paul Pioneer Press is given the 
credit of a Sunday circulation very much in 
excess of that accorded to any other Sunday 
paper issued in Minnesota. 

o the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is given 
the credit of a Sunday circulation greater 
than that accorded to any other Sunday paper 
in Missouri. 

The Sunday issue of the Anaconda Stand- 
ard is a good deal in excess of the issue of 
all the other six Sunday papers in Montana 
combined. 

The Sunday issue of the Omaha Bee ex- 
ceeds that of any other Sunday paper in 
Nebraska. 

The Sunday issue of the Reno State Jour- 
nai is greater than the combined issues of all 
other Sunday publications issued in Nevada. 

The Manchester Union is the only Sunday 
paper issued in New Hampshire. 

n the State of New Jersey the paper en- 
joying the largest Sunday issue is the New- 
ark Sunday Call. 

Although some New York City Sunday 
papers doubtless print very large issues, the 
figures representing their actual output have 
not been accessible, and this fact possibly 
explains why it is that the largest issue cred- 
ited to a Sunday paper in New York State is 
accorded to the Elmira 7elegram. 

In North Carolina the paper credited with 
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the largest Sunday issue is the Wilmington 
Messenger. No other gets credit for printin 
even one-half so many copies. 

In Ohio the largest Sunday edition is cred- 
ited to the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 

The Guthrie Leader is credited with iss:i- 
ing more than twice as many copies as °'] 
the cther Sunday papers in Okl oma com- 
bined. 

The Sunday issue of the Portland Oreg- 
nian is credited with a circulation more than 
five times greater than the total of the cou- 
bined issues of the six other Sunday pape:s 
in the State. 

The Philadelphia Sunday Item has the 
highest circulation rating accorded to any 
Sunday paper in Pennsylvania. and no Sun- 
day paper in New York, or in any other city 
or State, has placed on file a claim entitling 
it to so high a circulation rating as is accord- 
ed to the /tem. 

The largest Sunday circulation in Rhode 
Island is accorded to the Providence 7¢/:- 


gram. 

The Sunday issue of the Charleston Nezws 
and Courier is a good deal in excess of the 
total issue of all other Sunday papers in South 
Carolina combined. 

The Sunday issue of the Sioux Falls Pr «ss 
is very much larger than that of any other 
Sunday paper printed in South Dakota. 

The largest Sunday issue in Tennessee is 
accorded to the Nashville American 

he largest Sunday issue in Texas is ac- 
corded to the Houston Post. 

The Sunday circulation accorded to the 
Salt Lake 7rzéune is more than double that 
credited to any other Sunday paper in Utah. 

The Rutland Sunday News is the only 
Sunday paper printed in Vermont. 

e largest Sunday issue in Virginia is 
credited to the Richmond Dispatch. 

The largest Sunday issue in the State of 
Washington is credited to the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

The Sunday issue of the Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Sunday News is far more than the 
total issue credited to the other Sunday 
papers issued in that State. 

The Sunday issue of the Milwaukee Se»- 
tinel is not only the largest in Wisconsin, 
but it exceeds the total circulation for which 
all the six other Sunday papers in Milwaukee 
are credited. 

he largest Sunday circulation in Wyo- 
ming is credited to the Leader, of Cheyenne. 

The largest Sunday circulation in Canada 
is enjoyed by the Toronto Globe. 

The Tonmect Sunday circulation in Montreal 


4s credited to the Sunday Morning News. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

No other religious paper in the State has so 
large a circulation rating as the Arkansas 
Methodist, published wedi, at Little Roch 

e Independent, an undenominational 
weekly published at Pheenix, is the only re- 
ligious paper issued in Arizona. 

The Signs of the Times, a seventh-day ad- 
ventist weekly issued at Oakland, * 2 
larger circulation than any other religious pa- 
per published in California. 

The Peninsular Methodist, a weekly issued 
at Wilmington, has the largest circulation 
rating accorded to any religious paper pub- 
lished in Delaware. 

The American University Courier, quar 
terly, a Methodist-Episcopal publication is- 
sued at Washington, has a larger circulation 
than any other religious periodical printed in 
the District of Columbia, 
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The Christian Advocate, a Methodist 
wee\ly published at Leesburg, has the !arg- 
est. -irculation rating accorded to any re- 
ligio.'s paper published in Florida. 

Tle Wesleyan Christian Advocate, an or- 
an of the Methodist-Episcopal Church, 
g h, published at Atlanta, has a larger cir- 
culation than is accorded to any other re- 
ligi us paper published in Georgia. 7 

Tie Epworth Herald, a Methodist-Epis- 
weekly, has the largest circulation of 
eligious paper published in the State of 
1s. 
he State of Indiana the religious week- 
ly o! a larger circulation than any other is 
published at Notre Dame and called the Ave 
Maia. It is a Roman Catholic paper. 

I: the State of Kansas the Open Church, 

ndenominational moathly published at 
Saliva, gets credit for a larger circulation 
tha any other religious periodical issued in 
that State. 

J \e largest circulation accorded to any re- 
ligi. us weekly in the State of Kentucky is 
crec'ted to the Western Recorder, a Baptist 
wec-ly issued at Louisville. 

In the State of Louisiana the largest circu- 
lati» credited to any religious periodical is 
acc. ded to the Morning Star, a Roman 
Cat iolic weekly issued at New Orleans. 

In the State of Maine the largest circula- 
tion accorded to any religious paper is credited 
to the Gospel Banner,a Universalist weekly 
published at Augusta. 

In the State of Maryland the largest circu- 
lativn rating accorded to any relig‘ous paper 
is c:edited to the Katholische Volks-Zeitung, 
a koman Catholic weekly published at Balti- 


coy 


an 


m< . 

In the State of Massachusetts the largest 
cirvlation rating accorded to any religious 
paper is credited to the Sacred Heart Re- 
view, a Roman Catholic weekly published in 
Boston. 
In the State of Michigan the largest circu- 
lation rating accorded to any religious paper 
is credited to the Christian Advocate, a 
Methodist-Episcopal weekly published at De- 


troit. 

In the State of Minnesota the largest cir- 
culation rating accorded to any religious pa- 
per is credited to Der Wanderer, a Roman 
Catholic weekly published at St. Paul. 

In Mississippi the largest circulation rating 
accorded to any religious paper is credited to 
the Baptist Layman, a semi-monthly publi- 
cation issued at Winona. 

In Missouri the largest circulation rating 
accorded to any reiigious paper is credited to 
Der Herold des Glaubens, a Roman Catholic 
weekly published at St. Louis. 

In Montana the largest circulation rating 
accorded to any religious paper is credited to 
the Montana Christian Advocate, a Method- 
ist-Episcopal semi-monthly published at 
Helena. 

In Nebraska the largest circulation rating 
accorded to any religious paper is credited to 
the Christian Advocate, a Methodist-Epis- 
copal weekly published at Omaha. 

The largest circulation rating credited to 
any religious periodical issued in the State of 
New Hampshire is accorded to the Church 
Fly Leaf, a Protestant-Episcopal quarterly 
printed at Concord. 

Che largest circulation rating accorded to 
any religious paper in New Jersey is credited 
to the Catholic Ledger,a Roman Catholic 
weekly published at Newark. : 

in New York the largest circulation rating 
accorded to any religious publication is 
credited to the Christian Herald and Signs 
of Our Times, an undenominational weekly. 
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This paper is also credited with having a 
larger issue than any other religious paper 
printed in North America. 

The largest circulation rating accorded to 
any religious paper in North Carolina is 
credited to the Christian Advocate, a weekly 
and an organ of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, South, printed at Greensboro. 

The only religious newspaper published in 
Oklahoma is the Churchman, a Protestant- 
Episcopal monthly printed at Guthrie. 

The largest circulation rating accorded to 
any religious paper in Oregon is credited to 
the Pacific Baptist, published at Portland. 

The largest circulation rating accorded to 
any religious paper published in Pennsyl- 
vania is credited to the Advanced Quarterly, 
a Baptist Sunday-school lesson periodical 
published at Philadelphia. 

he only religious paper published in 
Rhode Island is the Beulah Christian, a 
monthly printed at Providence. 

The religious paper having a larger circu- 
lation rating than ts credited to any other in 
the State of South Carolina is the Baftist 
Courier, published at Greenville. 

The only religious paper published in South 
Dakota is called the Church News, a Protest- 
ant-Episcopal monthly printed at Sioux Falls. 

The religious publication having a larger 
circulation than any other in the State of 
Tennessee is the Sunday-School Magazine, 
an organ of the Methodist-Episcopal Church, 
South, printed at Nashville. 

The religious paper having a higher circu- 
lation rating than is accorded to any other in 
the State of Texas is the Baftist Standard, 
published at Waco. 

The religious paper having a higher circu- 
lation rating than is accorded to any other in 
Utah is the Contributor, a monthly organ of 
the Latter-Day Saints, published in Salt Lake 


City. 

The Vermont Chronicle, a Congregational 
weekly published at Montpelier, has a larger 
circulation weekly than is credited to any 
other religious newspaper in that State. 

In the State of Virginia no religious paper 


receives so high a circulation rating as is ac- 
corded to the Bible Reader, an undenomina- 
tional weekly published at Richmond. 

No religious newspaper published in West 
Virginia has so large a circulation rating as is 
accorded to the Baptist Banner, a weekly is- 
sued at Huntington. 

The largest circulation rating accorded to 
any religious weekly in Wisconsin is credited 
to the Catholic Citizen, a weekly printed at 
Milwaukee. 

The Sameiningin, a Lutheran monthly 
——- in the Icelandic language and pub- 
ished at Winnipeg, has a larger circulation 
rating than is accorded to any other religious 
paper in Manitoba. 

he War Cry, the Salvation Army weekly 
published at Toronto, has a higher circula- 
tion rating than is accorded to any other re- 
ligious paper published ir. Ontario. 

The Northern Messenger, an undenomina- 
tional bi-weekly published at Montreal, hasa 
larger circulation rating that is accorded to 
any other religious paper issued in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec or in British North America. 

Among all the thirty-six organs of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association the larg- 
est circulation rating is accorded to the Young 
Men's Era, a weekly published in Chicago. 

Of the publications issued in the interest of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
the largest circulation is accorded to Faith 
— Works, a monthly published in Philadel- 
phia. 
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Among thé periodicals issued in the inter- 
ests of the Young pe oy Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor the Golden Rule, of Boston, 


gets credit for more than twice as much cir- 


culation as is accorded to all the more than 
twenty others combined. 

Among the nearly three dozen newspapers 
and periodicals catalogued under the classifi- 
cation of Jewish the largest circulation rating 
is accorded to the American Israelite, a 
weekly published at Cincinnati. 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

The Southern Agriculturist, a semi- 
monthly issued at Montgomery, is the only 
agricultural paper published in Alabama. 

he Arkansas Farmer, published weekly 
at Little Rock, has credit for the largest cir- 
culation accorded to an agricultural paper in 
Arkansas. 

The Field and Farm, a weekly printed in 
Denver, gets credit for more than double the 
sum total of circulation accorded to other 
agricultural publications issued in Colorado. 

The Connecticut Farmer, a weekly issued 
at Hartford, is credited with a larger issue 
than is accorded to any other agricultural pa- 
per in the State. 

Farm and Home, a Wilmington weekly, is 
the only agricultural paper issued in the 
State of Delaware. 

In the District of Columbia an agricultural 
paper called the American Farmer is cred- 
ited with printing more than seventy-five 
thousand copies monthly. 

Of four agricultural papers in Florida the 
Florida Agriculturist,a weekly printed at 
De Land, has credit for the largest issue. 

Of five agricultural papers in Georgia the 
Southern Farmer, a monthly issued at 
Athens, has credit for the largest circulation. 

Of all the agricultural papers published in 
the State of Illinois the largest circulation is 
accorded to the American Farmer of Chi- 
cago, a semi-monthly. 

n Indiana of the ten agricultural publica- 
tions issued the Agricultural Epitomist, a 
monthly printed in Indianapolis, is credited 
with having a very much larger circulation 
than any other. 

Of the nine agricultural papers printed in 
Iowa the Des Moines Homestead, weekly, 
has credit for very much the largest issue. 

Of the agricultural papers printed in Kan- 
sas the Advocate, a weekly printed at Topeka, 
has credit for issuing more than twice the 
combined circulation accorded to all the 
others. 

In the State of Kentucky the Home and 
Farm, a semi-monthly of Louisville, gets 
credit for printing more than ten times the 
combined issue of the other agricultural 
papers of that State. 

tn Louisiana the Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer, a weekly published at New 
Orleans, is credited with a larger circulation 
than is accorded io any other agricultural 
paper in the State. 

The National Farmer and Home Maga- 
gine, a monthly, printed in Augusta, is cred- 
ited with an i-sue more than twice as large 
as that accorded to any other agricultural 
paper in Maine. 

tn Maryland the Maryland Farmer, a 
monthly, issued in Baltimore, is the only 
agricultural periodical published in the State. 

The American Cultivator, a weekly, has 
credit for a ve much larger circulation 
than is accorded to any other agricultural 
pai 


r printed in Boston. 
he Farm and Home, a semi-monthly, 
published at Springfield, has a circulation 
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| very much in excess of the total issue 
of all other agricultural papers not only of 
ne but of all New England as 
well. 

The Michigan Farmer and Journal of 
State Agriculture, a weekly, published at 
Detroit, has credit for more than double the 
combined issue of the other agricultural 
papers of the Peninsular State. 

The Northwestern Agriculturist, a Min- 
neapolis semi-monthly, 1s accorded a larger 
circulation rating than any other agricult- 
ural paper in Minnesota. 

The Journal of Agriculture, a St. Louis 
weekly, has credit for the largest circulation 
rating of any agricultural paper of Western 
Missouri. 

The Rocky Mountain Husbandman, a 
weekly published at White Sulphur Springs, 
is accorded a larger circulation rating than 
any other agricultural paper printed in Mon- 
tana. 

The Cultivator, a semi-monthly printed at 
Omaha, has credit for a very mach Seater cir- 
culation than any other agricultural paper in 
Nebraska. 

The Manchester Mirror and Farmer, a 
weekly, is the only agricultural paper printed 
in New Hampshire. 

The Milk Reporter, a monthly printed at 
Deckertown, is the only milk trade paper 
published in the United Seates. 

The Stock Grower and Farmer,a weekly 
published at Las Vegas, is the only agricult- 
ural paper issued in Tee Mexico. 

The Metropolitan and Rural Home,a 
monthly published in New York City, gets 
credit for more than five times the total cir- 
culation accorded to all the other agricultural 
papers printed in the Empire State, and for 
the largest of any in North America. 

The Progressive Farmer, a weekly printed 
at Raleigh, is the only agricultural paper 
published in North Carolina. 

The Landmanden, a Norwegian monthly 
printed at Mayville, is the only agricultural 
paper published in North Dakota. 

he Farm and Fireside, a semi-monthly 
printed at Springfield, has a circulation rat- 
ing which is in excess of the total circulation 
accorded to all the other agricultural papers 
printed in the State of Ohio. 

The Home, Field and Forum,a monthly 
published at Guthrie, has the largest circula- 
tion rating accorded to an agrlouleetel paper 
in Oklahoma. 

The Farm Journal, a Philadelphia month- 
ly, has credit for a circulation considerably 
more than three times the total issue ac- 
corded to all the other agricultural papers 
emanating from the Keystone State. 

Of the agricultural papers published in 
South Carolina, the largest circulation rating 
is accorded to the Cotton Plant, a weekly 
printed at Columbia. : 

The Dakota Farmer, a semi-monthly, is- 
sued at Aberdeen, is the only agricultural 
paper published in South Dakota. 

he Texas Farm and Ranch, published 
at Dallas, has a larger circulation rating 
than is accorded to any other agricultural 
paper in the Lone Star State. 

he Vermont Farm Journal, a monthly, 
published at Wilmington, has the largest 
circulation rating accorded to an agricultural 
paper in the Green Mountain State. 

he Southern Planter, a monthly, issued 
at Richmond, is the only agricultural paper 
published in Virginia. 

The Northwestern Horticulturist, Agr?- 
culturist and Stockman, published at Ta- 
coma, is the onl agricultural paper issued 
in the State of Washington. 
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The Ohio Valley Farmer, a monthly, pub- 
ished at Wheeling, is the only agricultural 
aper issued in West Virginia. 

Der Haus und Bauern Freund, a German 
veekly, issued at Milwaukee, has credit for 

circulation considerably in excess of any 

her two Wisconsin agricultural papers 
mbined. 

The Northwestern Farmer, a monthly, 

published at Winnipeg, is the only agricult- 

il paper in the Canadian Province of 
ianitoba. 

The Farmers’ Advocate and Home Maga- 

ne, a bi-weekly, printed in London, has 

larger circulation rating than is accorded 
any other agricultural paper published in 
tv.e Canadian Province of Ontario. 

The only agricultural paper published on 

ince Edward Island is printed at Summer- 

ile, and called the Prince Edward Island 
ericulturist. It appears weekly. 

Le Cultivateur, a weekly paper, printed at 
iontreal, has a circulation rating consider- 

ly in excess of the total issue credited to 

| the other agricultural papers in the Cana- 
an Province of Quebec. 


LIVE STOCK. 

Of papers devoted to live stock interests, 

e Cultivator and Poultry Keeper, pub- 
shed at Los Angeles, is credited with a 
irger circulation than any other issued in 

ilifornia. 

In Iowa the live stock paper credited with 
he largest issue is a semi-monthly issued at 

tes Moines, the Live Stock and Western 
urm Journa/, 

In Kansas the live stock paper having the 
rgest issue is published at Wichita, a daily, 

e Drovers’ News. 

The Kentucky Stock Farm,a weekly is- 
ied at Lexington, is the live stock paper 
redited with the largest circulation. 

Farm Poultry, a Boston monthly, takes 
precedence in Massachusetts as a hive stock 

urnal. 

The Horse News, Detroit, a weekly, has 
the highest circulation rating credited to a 
live stock paper in Michigan. 

The Horseman, weekly, Minneapolis, has 

ie largest circulation rating credited to any 
Minnesota live stock how | 

Among the live stock journals of Missouri 
the largest circulation is accorded to Co/- 
man's Rura! Word, published weekly at St. 
Louis. 

In Nebraska the live stock journal credited 
vith the largest issue is a semi-monthly pub- 
ished at Omaha— The Cu tivator. 

The Spirit of the Times and Sportsman,a 
veekly published in New York City, is 

redited with a larger issue than any other 
live stock paper issued in the State of New 
York. 

Among the Ohio papers devoted to live 
tock the largest issue is accorded to a semi- 
nonthly, vrinted at Medina, named G/ean- 

ings in Bee Cu/ture. 

The Pennsylvania live stock journal hav- 
ing the largest issue, many times larger than 
ill others combined, is the Nationa/ Stock- 
man and Farmer, published weekly at Pitts- 


burgh, 

The Southern Stock Farm, weekly, pub- 
lished at Nashville, is the live stock paper 
of largest issue in the State of Tennessee. 

In Texas the live a ae of largest 


issue is the Stockman and Farmer, pub- 
lished weekly at San Antonio. 

The live stock journal of Vermont hav- 
ing the greatest issue is the Ho/stein-Frie- 
sian Register, published semi-monthly at 
Brattleboro. 
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In British North America the live stock 
journal of largest issue is the Canadian Live 
Stock and Farm Journai, published monthly 
at Toronto 

Of the more than forty periodicals devoted 
to horticulture and floriculture Park's 
Flora: Magazine, of Libonia, Pa., is credited 
with an issue of more than half of the total 
circulation of all the others added together. 

Twelve newspapers are devoted to irriga- 
tion and kindred interests. Of these the 
largest issue is accorded to the /rrigation 
Age, a monthly printed in Chicago; in fact 
its circulation rating is greater than the tota 
of that accorded to all the eleven others. 


MEDICAL JOURNALS. 

Of four publications in Arkansas devoted 
to medicine and surgery the Medical Four- 
nai, of Eureka Springs, monthly, is credited 
with the largest issue. 

Of six publications in California devoted to 
medicine and surgery the Pacific Medical 
Journal, month'y, printed at San Francisco, 
is credited with the largest issue. 

Of three medical publications issued in 
Georgia the largest circulation rating is ac- 
corded to the Medical and Surgical Journal, 
monthly, published at Atlanta. 

Of the fifteen medical journals in Illinois 
the largest issue is credited to the Ziectro- 
Homeopathische Zeitschrift, published bi- 
monthly, at Chicago. 

The Terre Haute Journal of Materia 
Medica, a monthly, has credit for a larger 
regular issue than any other of the nine 
medical journals published in Indiana. 

Of ihe three Kentucky medical journals 
the Medical oneren. monthly, Louisville, 
has credit for the largest issue. 

Of the three medical periodicals in Balti- 
more the Maryland Medical Journal, week- 
ly, gets credit for the largest circulation. 

The Massachusetts Medical Journal, Bos- 
ton, issued monthly, is credited with a cir- 
culation by more than one-third large: than 
the sum-total of the issues accorded to all the 
other medical periodicals emanating from the 
Old Bay State. 

Leonard's Illustrated Medical Journal, 
issued quarterly at Detroit, is credited with 
a circulation equal to the total editions ac- 
corded to the six other Michigan periodicals 
of the same class. 

In Minnesota the publication credited with 
the largest issue of its class is the North- 
western Medical Journai, published month- 
ly at Minneapolis. 

The Medical Brief, monthly, St. Louis, is 
credited with a larger issue than any other 
publication of its class in Missouri, or in North 
America. 

The New York Medica/ Fourna/ is the one 
publication that receives a higher circulation 
rating than any other medical weekly pub- 
lished. 

The Medical Gleaner, published monthly 
at Cincinnati, has credit fora greater issue 
than any other medical journal in Ohio. 

The medical publication credited with a 
larger issue than any other printed in Penn- 
sylvania is the Medicine World, of Philadel- 
phia. But one other periodical of the same 
class in America is accorded so great a circu- 
lation. 

In Tennessee the publication credited with 
a larger issue than any other of its class is 
the Medical Monthly, printed at Memphis. 

The Texas Medical FYournal, issued 
monthly at Austin, has the highest circula- 
tion rating accorded to any periodica! of its 
class in the State, 
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The Southern C.inic, monthly, Richmond, 
has the largest circulation rating accorded to 
oe journal in Virginia. 

venteen journals are - annals to dentists 
and dentistry. The one which leads all 
others in circulation, and guarantees its ex- 
act issue, is the Philadelphia /tems of Jn- 
terest. 

Sanitation and hygiene are of interest to 
every one. Twenty-nine publications are 
devoted to these subjects. In circulation, 
Dr. Foote's Health Monthly, of New York, 
leads the list. 


EDUCATIONAL, LAW, SPORTS, DRAMA, 
FASHIONS, ETC. 

The Pacific Educational Journal, month- 
ly, San Francisco, is accorded the highest 
circulation of any paper of its class in Cali- 
fornia. 

Among the more than a dozen educational 
journals in the State the largest issue is ac- 
corded to the /ntelligence, published semi- 
monthly at Oak Park, Illinois. 

The educational publication taking prec- 
edence in Iowa, in point of circulation, is 
the Jowa Teacher, a monthly issued at Charles 


City. 

The Western School Journal, Topeka, 
monthly, gets credit for more than double 
the total circulation of all the other educa- 
tional publications issued in Kansas. 

In Kentucky the educational journal hav- 
ing the largest circulation is the Southern 
School, issu 1 weekly, at Lexington. 

Among the educational publications in 
Massachusetts the Popular Educator, a Bos- 
ton monthly, gets credit for a circulation 
greater than the combined issue of all other 
periodicals of the same class published in 
the State. 

To the Bookkeeper, Detroit, monthly, is 
accorded a circulation rating very much in 
excess of that for which at.y other periodical 
in Michigan devoted to educational matters 
gets credit for. 

The educational publication having credit 
for a larger circulation than any other of its 
class issued in the State is the Teachers’ 
World, a monthly pub‘ished in New York 


= 

he educational publication in Ohio 
credited with the largest issue is the Cincin- 
nati Public School Journal, issued monthly. 

The School Gazette, published bi-weekly 
at Harrisburg, has credit for the largest cir- 
culation accorded to any educational journal 
in Pennsylvania. 

The American School Board Journal, 
ubjished monthly at Milwaukee, gets credit 
or more than four times the sum total of the 

circulation accorded to all the other educa- 
tional publications issued in Wisconsin. 

No educational publication in Canada has 
so large a circulation rating as is accorded the 
Educational Journal, issued semi-monthly 
at Toronto. 

Among the law journals issued in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the largest circulation rat- 
ing is accorded to Gourick's Washington Di- 


st. 

The law journal of largest circulation in 
New England is the Massachusetts Law Re- 
porter, issued weekly at Boston. 

The law journal of Michigan credited with 
the largest issue is the Law Student's Helper, 
published monthly at Detroit. 

The law jourtial credited with a larger cir- 
culation than is enjoyed by any other period- 
ical of the class is called the National Re- 
er. System, and is issued weekly at St. 

‘aul, Minn. 

The Central Law Journal, a St. Louis 
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peters has the largest circulation of any 
periodical of its class issued in Missouri. 

The American Lawyer, a monthly issued 
in the city of New York, has credit for a 
circulation more than twice as large as is ac- 
corded to any other law journal published in 
New York City or State. 

The Canada Law Journal, issued semi- 
monthly at Toronto, has a larger circulation 
than any other periodical of its class in 
British North America. 

The largest circulation rating accorded to 
any insurance journal is credited to the /n- 
surance Economist,a monthly published in 
New York City. 

In the Dominion of Canada no insurance 
journal gets credit for anything approaching 
the circulation accorded to the Ansign, a 
monthly published at St. Thomas, Ont. It is 
also a notable fact that no insurance paper in 
the United States gets credit for an issue so 
great as is claimed for the Ensign. 

Among American periodicals devoted to 
historical matters the largest circulation rat- 
ing is accorded to Historia, a Chicago 
monthly. 

Among papers devoted to Numismatics, 
Philately and kindred matters, the largest 
circulation is azcorded to McKeel’s Stamp 
News, published weekly at St. Louis. 

On the Pacific Coast the paper devoted to 
Sports, Athletics, etc., credited with the 
largest circulation of its class is the Ca/i/or- 
nia World, a San Francisco weekly. 

The Chicago paper devoted to Sports, 
Athletics, etc., credited with the largest cir- 
culation of its class is The Sportsman's Re- 
view and Bicycle News, a monthly. 

No other sporting paper published in the 
United States gets credit for one-third the 
circulation rating accorded to the National 
Police Gazette, issued weekly in the city of 
New York. 

The dramatic paper credited with a larger 
circulation than any other issued on the 
Pacific Coast is the California World, pub- 
lished at San Francisco. 

Chat, the Chicago monthly, is credited 
with a larger issue than any other dramatic 
paper published in Illinois. 

he musical paper credited with a larger 
issue than any other in New England is the 
Galaxy of Music, published monthly at 
Boston. 

The Dramatic Times, weekly, has credit 
for a larger circulation than any other paper 
of its class in New York. 

The circulations of the Fashion journals 
as a class are larger than these of any other 
class of periodicals published, except those 

tter known as household journals. A 
fashion journal, issued monthly in New York 
City, called the Delineator, is credited with 
a circulation more than five times greater 
than that accorded to any of its more than 
twenty competitors. 

Taken as a class, periodicals devoted to 
household matters obtain larger circulations 
than any other, and the one paper of this 
class which has credit for a very much larger 
issue than is accorded to any other is the 
Ladies’ Home Fournai, of Philadelphia. 

There are half a dozen journals classified 
under the descriptive heading of Matrimo- 
nial. One of these,a monthly, issued at Chi- 
cago, and named Climax, has credit for a 
larger circulation than is accorded to all the 
others combined. 

Sixteen periodicals are devoted to Army 
and Navy matters. Of these the Army and 
Navy Register, issued weekly at Washing- 
ton, D. C., gets credit for the largest circula- 
tion. 














pers are published as organs of 
Of these 
National Tribune, printed at Washing- 
n, D. C., gets credit for circulating a good 
uny more copies than the total issue of all 
: others combined. 
[wenty-five periodicals are issued in the 
terests of the Ancient Order of United 
orkmen, and of these the largest issue is 
corded to Anchor and Shield, a monthly 
blished at Paris, Ill. 
Among the organs of the Knights of Labor 
e largest circulation rating is accorded a 
ekly published at Philadelphia and called 
e Journal of the Knights of Labor. 
Among Labor Union organs the largest 
rculation is accorded a Phila delphia month- 
, called The Carpenter. 
Five publications are issued in the interests 
the Ancient Order of Foresters. Of these 
e Ancient Forester,a monthly printed at 
rantford, Ont., gets credit for circulatin 
lly three times as many as the combine 
sue of all the others. 
he Improved Order of Red Men, what- 
er they may be, have eight periodicals de- 
ted to their interests, and tom a semi- 
onthly, called The W ‘ampum Belt, pub- 
shed at Marblehead, Mass., gets credit for 
ry much the large. issue. 


Fifteen 
e e Gras Army of the Republic. 


INFORMATION ADVERTISING. 
Joel A. Caleb, in “* Business.” 


Retail merchants have many opportunities 

r attracting public attention to their stores, 
nd it may be of interest to the readers of 
susiness to note some of the methods which 
re being used in some sections to advantage. 

An enterprising merchant in a small place 
in soon become a much-prized source of in- 

srmation if he will placard the reports of the 

ignal Service Bureau in public places about 
ne town, giving at the same time his store 
ews. These weather forecasts can be ob- 
iined from the Department at Washington 

y telegraph at an expense not to exceed one 
ent a word, and in some cases will be fur- 
ished free. In this connection a set of 
weather flags can be also obtained, and by 
aving them displayed on the front of the 

ore the public will scon fall into the habit 
f looking your way as they pass. 

Some cards should be distributed to advise 
the public of the meaning of the several fla 
and these bearing your advertisement will be 
preserved, 

The newspaper space may be headed each 
lay with the weather probabilities, and thus 
lraw especial attention to your advertise- 

ment. This species of advertising is founded 

n the old and reliable principle that to se- 

cure anything something must be first given ; 
that is, if you would have a customer give 
you his trade you must first do something 
which will redound to his benefit and there- 
by enlist his assistance, I know a merchant 
whose store is near a summer resort who 
publishes each day at the top of his adver- 
tloumnett, during the season, the time at 
which the tide is high, medium and low, for 
the convenience of persons who might wish 
, to to go fishing or bathing, and it helps his 
t by bringing his name constantly before 
an , oars part of the public. 
now another man who printed the lo- 
cation of the fire alarm boxes once a week in 
his newspaper space, just leaving room for 
his name, business and address. The people, 
when they heard an alarm of fire, would 
eagerly look for his advertisement to find 
ut where the fire was located, and his efforts 
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were commercially rewarded. I know an- 
other merchant, whose store is in a suburban 
location, who placed in the center of his ad- 
vertisement the time-table of the local rail- 
road trains, and as he kept it always correct 
up to date more people looked at his adver- 
tisement than at any other. Another mer- 
chant gave the hour, minute and second of 
the daily rising of the sun, which he prepared 
from an almanac, and it was pore ing how 
many people who had never before thought 
about the matter began to regularly look 
each day to notice the change in the length 
of the days. Still another dealer, by some 
research of statistical books, was able — 
day to date his adverti 
that on the same day of the month and year 
just one hundred years previous some re- 
markable historical event occurred. I might 
from my observations recite hundreds of 
similar instances where enterprising mer- 
chants have so combined some item of in- 
teresting public information with their ad- 
vertising announcement as to help their own 
interests, while serving the general good. 

It is not so much that the information you 
give shall be particularly rare news, but it is 
the fact of its daily recurrence and reliability 
which insures public attention. I submit this 
subject as a suggestion to the many retailers 
who realize the need of doing more than 
simply announcing their name, place and 
business in a commonplace form, and who 
may find in the instances given some hint as 
to the personal application of the principle 
involved. 





Se 
A BIG MISTAKE, 

The biggest mistake and the funniest I 
ever knew a merchant to make was when 
one of my friends concluded to spend $70, to 
have illustrated signs painted on fences and 
barns in the country. The pictures were all 
humorous and in colors, to be painted on a 
white background. One was a bullfrog 
reaching out after a bug; another a dog, 
catching a fellow by the seat of his pants, 
and another a snake and a bird, a sort of a 
take- off on the “early bird catches the first 
worm.”’ Well, the painter used whitewash 
and cheap colors. After the first rain the 
bullfrog picture and the words of the adver- 
tisement got wonderfully blended together, 
and the bull dog was made to chew the ad- 
vertiser’s name instead of the other fellow’s 
trousers ; at least that is the way the blur 
made it appear. After the second rain there 
was only a vague sort of an indication of an 
advertisement, the water having washed out 
some words and letters and leaving others 
untouched. For instance, the line “ Pur- 
chase your Buggies ’ ”’ on one sign appeared 
as “Chase our Bug.” —Farm Machinery. 

—— +e 
AN EFFECTIVE AD. 

Strength, beauty, originality and truth are 
the necessary component parts of an effect- 
ive advertisement, one that will hold the 
reader and convince. Without these quali- 
ties the advertisement does not fulfill its 
possibility. Unattractively arranged adver- 
tising, either letterpress or newspaper, can- 
not bring returns, any more than poor orator- 
ical delivery can carry conviction to a popu- 
lar audience. The ideas and argument in 
both cases may be of the best, but the effect 
is blighted and destroyed by halting, monot- 
onous delivery, as illustrated by either poor 
speaking or printing. The mental waste 
basket in one case, the commercial in the 
other, are the tombs of such efforts,—£x”- 
graver and Printer, 
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Displayed Advertisements 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


| wadhagaaeaanaaiaiaimaataas 


Any 
Abvettincr <> 


can learn all about my work and 
prices by sending for my “ Busi- 
ness Talk” ’ for advertisers only. 
\ WOLSTAN DIXEY, Writer of Advertisiz g. 
86 World Building, New York. 
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atch the FYE. 
Anattractive cut and mag ms + for ad from 
4 in. <> _acolumn long, for 50 cents, cash with or- 
der, W.C, STEWART. "4114 Elm Ave., Philada. 


cisco, 
THE WAVE, “Keaaing Pacihe Coast ‘so. 


toed Wi a7 W vorid Wide > Dare ily _— 
ew 
York, N. z.. cele neu. 13, 000 x suai arentecd 


WASHINGTON HAND PRESS 


Wanted to purchase a second-hand 
Washington Hand Press, size of platen, 
24x36 inches. Address, quoting lowest 
price, THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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> You... 


will get some valuable 
points on how and where to 
advertise by noting how 
expert advertisers deal with 


Absolute 
..-Facts 
relating to the circulation of 
a publication, its standing, 
prestige and power to influ- 
ence buyers. The absolute 
facts 


About Paper 
and Press 
as a ‘‘result getter’”’ will be 
dealt with in these pages 
from the standpoint of ex- 
perts in the science of 
Result 
- Getting 


SOO 


SARTO TONTTONTTOCTTO 
















































Tue Press, the most 
widely circulated Republi- 
can newspaper.”—WN. F. 
Evening Post, Aug. 2, 1888. 


Since 1888, THE PrEss has grown in strength and im- 
portance. It is still growing and will keep on growing. 
It is officially recognized by the Republican State and 
County Committees as the leading Republican newspaper 
of the Empire State. With progressive advertisers, 


The New York Press 


is the standard by which other papers are rated. 
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Doubt 
There 
Can 
Be 

No 
Doubt 
About 


The 
Peterson 
Magaziner 


It 
Pays 
Advertisers 


Penfield Pub. Co. 
109-111 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


FRANK BE. MORRISON, 
Special Agent, 

500 Temple Court, 

New York, 
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SOME Advertisers 


Make a ‘‘ Special Spring Effort ’’ 
and rest during the Summer. If 
this is your plan, and you wish to reach 
the greatest number of buyers at the 
least cost, you really must use the 


VICKERY & HILL LIST; 


RARRERKREALG APRA AA RAB GA AL 
June Issues 


Commence closing May sth. 


Proved Circulation | 500 ,000 


Per Month, 
Any information gladly given. 





AUGUSTA, MAINE, 
and 517 & 518 Temple Court, New York. 


c. E. ELLIS, Manacer. 
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Withdrawn 
, 


..June Ist, 


All offers to sell coupons for subscrip- 
tions for Printers’ Inx will be with- 
drawn after June rst. 


== eT ee 


Holders of subscription coupons are 
requested to take notice that they expire 
by limitation, if not sent in before Dec. 
gist, 1895. 

aed 


It is contemplated increasing the sub- 
scription price of Printers’ Ink in the 
near future to Five Dollars a year, and 
to vastly improve the publication. 


It would be cheap now at Five Dollars 
a year. It is intended, however, t 
make it worth ten times more than ever 
before. 


: 
" 
| 
: 
, 
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Tools 


The best work in every line is done by the man with the best equip- 
ment. An advertisement writer needs more than a pencil and a pad of 
paper. I find that the better equipment I secure the better my work be- 
comes, I don’t know of anything that I need now. I have convenient 
offices—the books I need—the papers I ought to have—a perfect system 
of filing and indexing advertising matter of all sorts. I have everything 
at my fingers’ends. I am in this business for life. I do everything I 
can to make my equipment perfect, My work grows better every day. 
It is not perfect—perhaps never will be, but that is what I am striving for. 

My booklet, ‘‘ The Art and Literature of Business,” tells of my 
methods and charges. Advertisers may have it, 


Charles Austin Bates, Vanderbiit Building, N. Y. 
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Dayton, Ohio, 
..Evening Press.. 


Goes regularly into more homes in Dayton 
than any meron 208 evening 
paper combined. 


WY, 


u 





Think of It. 


We will pay for all advertising in 
every Dayton, Ohio, daily newspaper 
run by any firm using the columns 
of THE Press if it can be proven 
that any of said papers have a circu- 
lation exceeding or equaling that of 
THE PREss. 











Circulation Over 10,000 Daily. 
Send order for your ad at once. It will be read in all the 
homes of Dayton. 
LOUIS V. URMY, 
Eastern Representative, Times Building, N. Y. City. 
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9 ; about writing to me for any kind of printing. I print 
Don t Hi esi tate everything from envelopes to the Kmericen ews- 
paper Directory. Ido work for many of the great advertisers of America, and they 
are the most particular folks about their printing you eversaw. In this way I have 
become a particular printer by force of necessity, if nothing else. I want to do 
YOUR printing, too, and I solicit it. Linvite you to write me when you need letter- 
heads ill-heads, circulars, business cards, booklets, catalogues, or anything else. 
Nobody charges less for GUOD work than I do. Send 2-cent stamp for my little 
booklet. WM. JOHNSTON, 


Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Everybody 


who has anything to adver- 
tise, the lists of the 


C. N. U. 


are especially adapted. 
The papers go to buying people. 
The people read them. 
They read them all through. 


They particularly read the adver- 
tisements, to see if anything is for sale 
that they want. 


If there is, they get it. 

The lists of the C. N. U. comprise 
all the principal country weeklies in 
the principal towns and villages of the 
Middle Western States. 


Do you wish to cover this region ? 


Do you know of any better medium 
than the C. N. U.? 


Shall we tell you what it will cost ? 
*200OOOCes-- 

Chicago Newspaper Union, 
93 S. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO. 

New York : 10 Spruce Street. 
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FARM NEWS 


..F he Hosterman.. 
Publishing Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Don’t forget that Farm News has, there is no doubt avout 
it, the Largest Circulation of any monthly paper in the State of 
Ohio, and that in all America there are only ten monthly papers 
equaling it in circulation, 

There are only four agricultural papers of any kind anywhere 
in the world having circulations as large as Farm News. 


Eastern and Western 
..-E-GItiOns... 


There is not an agricultural paper published anywhere in the 
world .reaching a better or more intelligent constituency; and the 
advertising rate quoted is the lowest quoted by any paper of its 
class anywhere in the world having a circulation of like guaranteed 
extent and character. 

It has paid others to use it, and it will pay you also. 


We Want Your Business. 
Will We Get It? 


GEORGE S. BECK, Advertising Manager. 
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You Want 


——_ _ present circulation 


and not that of a year ago. This is 
what we are prepared to give you in 
the Daily, Sunday and Weekly 


Memphis 
Commercial 
Appeal 


Eleven lines of railroads carry the Daily 
and Sunday editions in all directions. 
These two editions alone thoroughly 
cover the 800 miles of fertile territory 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
The Weekly goes everywhere over the 
South. 


Results are what you want and you 
get them when you place your adver- 
tisement in the COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


Known Circulation : 
Daily, = <- = {8,000 
Sunday, = = = 20,000 
Weekly, 50,000 


A. Frank Richardson, 


Tribune Building, Chamber of C ce, 
New York. Chicago. 
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2 In proportion to population, the number of 
persons leaving Washington for a portion of the summer 
every year is more than three times as large as the hot 
weather out-go from any other city in the United States. 
Every one of the thousands engaged in government 
service at the National Capital is granted a leave of 
absence of at least thirty days every year, and this vaca- 
tion is almost invariably taken in mid-summer. The 
annual problem therefore with this vast throng of health 
and pleasure seekers is—what place can furnish the 
greatest advantages, all things considered ? 

Proprietors and managers of summer resorts who 
wish to share in so large and valuable a clientage as this 
should make their attractions and inducements known 
(and the earlier the better) through the columns of the 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR. 

Everybody in the District of Columbia who has any 
money to spend for any purpose reads THE STAR regu- 
larly, and its advertising rates, considering the extent and 
quality of its circulation, rank with the very lowest in 
this or any country. 

New York Representative, 


L. R. HAMERSLY, 
49 Potter Building. 
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The Nearer the Star 
the Bigger It Looks. 


There may be an adver- 
tising agency on your street 
that looks mighty because 
it’s near. That same agency 
may be smaller and less 
able to handle your busi- 
ness than one farther—but 
not too far—away. 

Some of our most success- 
ful and best satisfied clients 
are Easterners. 


Lord & Thomas, 
Z, Newspaper and 
6, Magazine Advertising, 


45749 Randolph Street, § 
CHICAGO. 
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St. Paul Globe ! 


WILL BRING YOU A SHARE 
OF THE TRADE OF THE 





WOMEN OF ST. PAUL 


meniennes niaitia 











CIRCULATION. 
26,000 es 
38,000 ie 
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«sk questions about anythin; 
and 
ieas—this is the retail branch. 





ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 
Edited by Charles Austin Bates. 


Retail merchants are invited to send advertisements for criticism and suggestion; to 
pertaining to retail advertising to 
nts for the betterment of this department. PRINTERS 


; send ideas, & riences 
ink 


xpe 
is a clearing-house for 








“jimbel Bros.’ Philadelphia adver- 
ig has been receiving a good deal 
ttention lately, and now I have re- 
ed three clippings from their Mil- 

cukee advertisements. 
These are exceptionally good ads, 
contain a number of little things 
yhich recommend them. The only fault 
lave to find with them is this same 
raining after cuteness— this same 
ining of phrases and juggling of 
yords that I find in so many otherwise 

id advertisements. For.instance, I 

n't like the expression ‘‘ small 

icings.” Idon’t see why an adver- 

isement writer should take liberties of 

.t sort with the English language. I 

don’t think that has anything to do 
with the sale of the goods, and the fact 
that advertisements of this kind do sell 
goods is due to some of the other feat- 
ures of the ad. That is to say, I be- 
lieve that the ad sells goods in spite of 
these little cutenesses and not because 
of them. To show that the writer of 
these advertisements can talk sense 
straight and hard when he wants to, I 
submit the following paragraph. The 
only thing I don’t like about it is the 
next to the last word. 
~ Here and there about the store you find 
hints that tell you instinctively that this is 
not a usual place. However other stores 
may do for you on special occasions, you 
may know and we know that this trading 
place is steadily and persistently producing 
the right sort of prices and pressing down 
the market. Judge us fairly by what we do 
for you every day—not by any special day. 
This is a day-in-and-day-out bargainny store. 
Here are a couple more paragraphs, 
which very well exemplify the best of 
this style of advertising. The trouble 
with it all is that there is a big, broad 
streak of affectation running through it. 
~ Gloves. An agent in Paris to select the 
best sorts for us. We know them to be right 


and pass them over to you at fairest profit 
possible, 


~ Big buying made the Wash Goods cheaper 
to us and to you—a third less often than the 
ruling city prices. 

Some such style could be carried 
without the affectation and with per- 
fect naturalness, but it cannot be ac- 

















quired solely by imitation. It can be 
gained only by getting down to the bed- 
rock of it, and finding the true prin- 
ciples which underlie it. The trouble 
with the imitators is that they mistake 
the abruptness and the jerky natural- 
ness for eccentricity. They lose sight 
of the sense in the effort to imitate the 
sound. 

All of this isnot intended for Gim- 
bel Bros. Their advertisements are of 
the better sort. Better than nine- 
tenths of the dry goods advertising that 
is done. But running through it, I saw 
this little bit of straining after effect, 
and I missed the sturdy common sense 
and strength of the originator of this 
style of advertising. 

* % 
* 
Brown’s Hovsenotp Linen, UNpDER 
LinEN AND Basy Linen Brancn, 

46 Wavertree Roan, Liverpoot, 

April 17, 1895. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates: 

Dear Sir—Will you favor me through the 
columns of Printers’ Ink (of which journal 
I ama subscriber) with ond opinion on the 
merits (if any ?) and defects of the inclosed 
circular. It is not good advertising (although 
carefully distributed from house to house in 
addressed envelopes), because it has not sold 
curtains. 

It also plagiarizes some of your ready-made 
ads, and is therefore not original. Admitting 
all this, I believe it to be superior to nine- 
tenths of the closely printed advertising mat- 
ter sent out by small retailers in England, 
much, in fact most, of which is simply cata- 
logues of goods and prices. 

am trying to get out of this rut, but am 
not very successful as yet. My business is 
suburbaa, and not extensive enough to allow 
me to take space in a newspaper at the rates 
asked. 

If I may trespass on your kindness further, 
fo mail me a year book of Printers’ Ink. 

inclose 6d. in payment. Respectfully yours, 

RANK B. Brown. 

The circular which Mr. Brown 
sends me is very English. ‘That means 
that it is badly printed. It is a con- 
tinual surprise to me to see how bad 
the English printing is, both in the 
way of circulars and in their trade 
papers. Mr. Brown says that this cir- 
cular was not good advertising because 
it didn’t sell curtains, and I don’t 
really see why it should. The matter 
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in it is good enough, but the style of 
aoe, is repellent. If the same 
matter had been put into a nice, neat 
little booklet and printed in plain pica 
type without any effort at display, it 
would have been very much better. 
As it is, it is a large, four-page folder, 
each page eight and a half by eleven 
inches, and the matter on it is printed 
in black face type, with only three or 
four lines of it smaller than great 
| primer. 

') I should think for a circular in the 
shape of this one, that there could be 
nothing much better than descriptions 
of the goods and prices; in fact, the 
very thing which Mr. Brown objects 
to. If you can give a really accurate 
description of the goods, and tell how 
much you are going to sell them for, 
incidentally letting people know just 
how low this price is, you will have 
made an advertisement that is very 
likely to sell goods. 

There is a good deal too much use- 
less talk in the advertising that is done 
nowadays. A good many of the writers 
of advertisements seem to imagine that 
the sound of the ad is the most im- 
portant thing—that if they can say cute 
little things and make high-sounding 
phrases they are making good adver- 
tising. Just because the Wanamaker 
ads contain a good deal of flowery talk, 
and a good many coined phrases, a 
great many people think that this is 
what makes that advertising good. It 
is the least important part of the 
success of the Wanamaker ads. ‘The 
secret of the success of the Wanamaker 
ads, or of any other ads, is strength 
and directness of statement. Similes 
and metaphors are only good when 
they are good. They should be used 
only when they are pat and pertinent. 
They are not an essential part of any 
advertisement, and are purely inciden- 
tal. The straight, plain, logical story 
is the main thing. Sometimes this is 
helped by a simile or a metaphor, and 
that is the time to use it. ‘lhe chances 
are that not one ad in ten will suggest 
anything of the sort. If they are not 
spontaneous, if they show that an ef- 
fort was made to drag them in, they 
are worse than nothing at all. The ad- 
vertising that sells goods is the kind 
which at least reads as if it came right 
out of the writer’s heart—that he said 
it because he had to. The simpler or 
plainer an ad can be made the better. 
There are times and subjects, of course, 
which admit of a little ‘‘ fine writing,”’ 
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but they are exceedingly few and far 
between. Advertising is business. It 
isn’t literature or humor. Advertise- 
ments are published for the sake of 
telling somebody something about 
something or somebody. ‘I he plainest 
of Anglo-Saxon isn’t too plain for this 
purpose. ‘Ihe best advertisement is 
the one which sounds as if it were 
written without effort, and without any 
thought other than the conveyance of 
certain definite knowledge. It ought 
to sound like a verbal message. Al- 
most everybody recognizes this style 
of ad when they see it, and considers 
that it is good, but about nine and a 
half men out of ten, when they sit 
down to write an advertisement, will 
get just as far away from this style as 
they possibly can. As a matter of fact, 
it is the hardest kind of advertising to 
write. The art which most closely 
simulates nature is the most difficult 
and the most perfect. The advertise- 
ment which sounds as if it were writ- 
ten off-hand, with no effort at all, 
probably represents the work of several 
hours, and it may be days. An ad- 
vertisement writer may work over an 
ad of this kind and spend much effort 
in making it just as plain and common- 
place as possible, and then, as likely 
as not, the man he wrote the ad for 
will say: ‘‘ Well, I don’t see anything 
remarkable about that. Anybody could 
have done that ’’—but they couldn’t. 

The greatest trouble that most busi- 
ness men have in writing their adver- 
tisements is that they forget what they 
are going to say in their thoughts of 
how it is going to sound. If they 
talk earnestly and plainly and honestly 
and naturally, they don’t think they 
are writing advertising at all. They 
are only satisfied when they get some- 
thing so utterly unnatural and foreign 
to their ordinary thought and conver- 
sation that nobody would ever connect 
the man’s actual personality and the 
personality indicated by the adver- 
tisement. 





For a Printer—(By R. L. Curran). 


THE NEW TYPE 


of printer is 
the printer who always has new 
type. New type is needed for 
good printing. It is more needed 
than ever now that clay-coated 
papers are so much used—the 
nice, smooth papers that look so 
rich and glossy. The hard clay 
surface wears type out quickly. 
We keep getting it new, that’s 
why we do such nice work. 
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For Dry Goods—(By Jas. McMahon). 
more than oxen,” 


“ BEAUTY DRAWS mor nan one 


up with our popular team—Quality, Style 
and Low Price—makes a force that irresist- 
ibly draws into our store the best patronage, 
where we keep me.chandise above icion, 
lesirable and dainty, chosen b buyers 
(artists in their various lines) with a care 
and judgment commensurate with its desir- 
ability and adaptability to the refined tastes 


of this community. 
This is the verdict +4 THOU SAN DS. 
For Dry Goods—( By Jas. W. Hield). 


The Stamp of Newness 


article advertised to-day. 
The Dress Goods Stock comes in for a 
good share of attention. For the last 
ten days we have been receiving new 
fall weaves, both foreign and domestic. 
Styles prettier than ever, prices very 
reasonable. It is a pleasure to early 
buyers to know that they can find in 
our Dress Goods Section suggestions 
of all the latest fall and winter ideas to 
select from. Want you to look through 
these *‘ modish” fabrics and acquaint 
yourself with the different lines we 
carry. You will find it of assistance to 
you in making your selections. 








is upon eve 





For Organs—( By E. French). 


.. A GOOD ORGAN *. 


Is a most desirable house-mate, desirable for 
every member of the family ; every one has a 
share in its cheering, melodious tones, that 
give pleasure and contentment to all who 
hear them. And if after some years a piano 
should be preferred, the organ to a 
will go a long way toward paying for the 
piano, > 

The organs we sell are known to everybody 
as the highest grade. Surely no maker can 
claim rank with Story & Clark and Mason 
& Hamlin! They rank highest and are 
highest, and that’s the reason we sell them. 
We want the best; for while we don’t make 
so much, we never have any complaints. $75 
new and $25 old. Catalogue free. Long credit. 





For Pianos. 


A PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION 


A_ music store is more or less a public 
institution. To some extent it is like an 
art gallery or a library, where people go 
solely for entertainment. We have time 
to talk here—time to show our instru- 
ments. We expect to show pianos to 
roo people and sell to only one. But the 
other 99 know more about pianos and 
about us, so may be by and by they will 
be ready to buy. 

Never hesitate to visit us—we like it. 

Say the word and the Symphony 
shall play your favorite piece. 


—S. D. LAUTER CO.,— 
657-659 Broad Street. 


For Pianos. 


If All 
Were Experts 


In the making and playing and judg- 
ing of pianos, it would make little 
difference where the purchase was 
made. As it is, the buyer must de- 
pend upon the dealer—must take his 
word to a large extent. 

In the abstract, one dealer’s word 
may be as good as another’s, but 
most folks like best the guarantee 
which has most reputation and capi- 
tal behind it. 


“Il SD. LAUTER CO., +11: 
657-659 Broap STREET. 





For Dry Goods—(By jas. W. Hield). 
TOLD 
YOY SO. 


my! class us among 
that very numerous and highly interesting 
rtion of the human family, commonly 
nown as the “‘] told you so’s.’”’ We derive 
our full right and title to the abovejdistinction 
from a prediction made early in the season, to 
the effect that Figured India Silk would be 
the most popular dress fabric for summer 
wear in vogue this season. The result has 
more than verified the prediction. 
We offer this week in these popular fabrics : 





For a Shirtmaker—(By Pleasant E. Todd). 


We all know the story of the 
sick Pasha who was prescribed 
the shirt of a happy man. Alas! 
the only happy man in his do- 
main had no shirt. Now, we are 
sending out countless happy men 
for we supply them with shirts of 
perfect make. 

We will not say that our goods 
cost less money than those of 
others, but every one knows that 
a garment that fits will always 
out-last one that pulls, pinches or 
drags. 

Come and try if our fitter will 
not fit you with the fittest fit you 
ever had. 





For Lace Curtains—(By }. W. Hield). 


WE GVESSED 
AT IT. 


Didn’t know that you want to buy lace 
curtains now, even at fifty cents on the dol- 
lar ; they may not interest you, but then we 
are going to tell you about them just the 
same. They may be here when you do want 
them, but the chances are they won’t. Can’t 
always buy fine Nottinghams at half-price; 
didn’t particularly need these ourselves, but 
the offer was too good to let pass. 


JUST 259 PAIRS 


in the purchase, and they are all wonders. 
Let us set them down for you in detail, you 
will then have a better idea of them. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 





(OUR TRILBY.) 


When we say that the 


CLEVELAND 
PRESS 


Sells 70,000 Copies Daily 


We but repeat what every one knows. 





Cc. J. BILLSON, 
86 & 87 Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 












































THe Caicaco Dis- 
PATCH is one of the 
marvels of modern 
journalism. — Coun- 
cil Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Tue Disratca is a 
typical Chic 2g 
tee on r x! ts 


Pepi pical Plot th that tot the 
waerepelts of the 
West.—Buf En- 
quirer. 


Ithas madea pom 
for itself, and is ac- 
knowledged to be 
the leading evening 
newspaper of the 
West.—Superior 
( Wis.) Telegram. 


It has already won. 
the distinction of 
being second in cir- 
culation of the even- 
ing papers of Chi- 
cago, and . 4 in en- 
terprise. 18- 
PATCH seems . little 
rapid to many, but 
this is a rapid age 
and it is published 
in arapid city.—Lin- 
coln (Neb.) News. 


THE DispatcH is 
not an almanac—it 
is a live a 
a} Bans Prog phone 

nia y 
Herald, 


By a bold and en- 
ergetic policy it has 
made a place for it- 
self in the West and 
is today, in in- 
fluence, circulation 
and advertising pa- 
tronage, one of the 
ee | evening pa- 

ers of Chicago. 

Philadelphia Public 

Ledger. 


‘ew g in Chi- 
cago of quick 
growth and done on 
a large scale and 
THe DisPpatcH is no 
exception. Its prog- 
ress has beep mar- 
velous.— Toronto 
Evening News, 


THe DispatcH is 


enal newspaper 
successes of the 
country, a position 
attained by uninter- 
rupted enterprise, 
genuine independ- 
ence and absolute 
fearlessness. — Kan- 
sas City World. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
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A SURE SIGN: 


of success is to receive the 





icant 


attention of successful people. 


The 





Dispatc 


is patronized by a larger number 
of successful advertisers than 
any other Chicago paper. 


It is read by the masses, 
who form the great 


NOY PQOIPQDO RODD DUODV ROO PQD DOOD DODD ODDD ODO DODD DODO DODDDONNDODDDODITOLTTODITOR 


purchasing public. 


It is a live paper for live 
readers, and is patronized by 
live advertisers. 
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The Dispatch will Bring Returns. Try It! 





THE CHICAGO DISPATCH. 


by Jos. R. Dunlop, 
115-117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 














...The... 
Baltimore American 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


It Pays Advertisers 


Because 


It possesses the cardinal features that make it profit- 
able to advertisers, honesty, purity of tone, circulation, 
and the confidence of its readers ; these are the char- 
acteristics that give a newspaper that quality that 
shrewd advertisers seek. ‘* THE AMERICAN” 
is such a paper. Its circulation is good and increas- 
ing rapidly, and advertisers will find it a paying 
medium. George Washington was one of the 
‘“*AMERICAN’S” first and most liberal advertisers. 
In the first issue published August 20th, 1773, he 
offers for lease 20,000 acres of land on the Ohio and 
great Kanawha Rivers. By following in the foot- 
steps of the ‘‘ Father of his Country” you cannot 
make a mistake. He wanted the best medium and 
that is what we offer you to-day, 


avee 
CIRCULATION : 


Sunday, 100,000 

Daily, - - 40,000 

Twice-a-week, 45,000 
~wee> 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago.’ 


























PRINTERS’ INK. 63 


HICAGO IS AMERICA’S 

Most Hustling City. It 

has one of the Best Cable 

Systems of Street Cars in 

‘the World, and its horse cars are 

rapidly being supplanted by those 
propelled electrically. .- 





Uf Carleton 
ef Oo: :& Kissam 


C2eNTROL THE EXCLUSIVE 


ADVERTISING PRIVILEGES 


IN ALL THE NORTH AND 
WEST SIDE CARS. 


Carrying over 14,000,000 Passengers Monthly 


neo €- 0439-39-93 


FOR RATES ADDRESS, 


87 & 89 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


WHY BREWERS 
SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


HE unknown beer on the bill of fare 
has little chance against an advertised 
brand. Waiters always ask: ** What 

kind of beer?” The kind that the newspapers 
oftenest tell about is the kind oftenest named. 

Profits lie in increased business. Dead ex- 
penses are practically the same whether the 
production be 60,000 barrels or 70,000. 

Weare ready to plan an advertising cam- 
paign, to furnish estimates, to prepare better 
beer ads than have ever been prepared and to 
place the ads to the best advantages. 

Write to us about it. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Company, 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 











